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I wave mentioned the reasons 
which induced Sully to lead Hen- 
ry IV. to abandon the Reformed 
Church. The change was expe- 
dient in his view of politics, and 
he looked upon every other point 
as of little importance. He thought 
that whatever was lost to the 
Protestants would be gained to 
religion itself, which would profit 
by having more power set to work 
on its side, whether by protestants 
or Catholics.* This was obviously 
a false position, for one religious 
profession might not tend as much 
to the advancement of true religion 
as another; it might indeed act in 
direct opposition to the progress of 
truth, and thus become an instru- 
ment for promoting irreligion. It 
is so in the present times, when the 
influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church is empleyed in shutting out 
scriptural light and knowledge from 
mankind. Sully’s calculations, more- 
over, as to the causes of the past 


* The following is a part of a curious 
letter from Queen Elizabeth to Henry IV. 
on the occasion of his leaving the Protest- 
ant Church. 

“Mon Dieu, qu'elle cuisante douleur ! 
tristesse n’ai-je pas ressentie, au récit que 
Morland m’a annonce! Qu est la foi des 
hommes! Qu’el siécle est celui-ci! Est-il 
possible qu’un avantage mondain vous ait 
obligé de vous départir de la crainte de 
Dieu? pouvons-nous attendre une bonne 
issue d’une telle action? Ne pensez vous 
pas que celui qui vous a conservé jusqu’ici 
par sa puissance ; vous abandonnera main- 
tenant! Il-y-a une multitude de dangers 
& faire du mal, afin qu’il en arrive du bien. 
Fespére dourtant qu’un meilleur esprit 
vous inspirera une meilleure penste.”’ 


Curist. Ossery. No. 280. 


disasters of France, and the conse- 
quences which would arise from the 
change of religious profession which 
the king contemplated, seem to have 
been very doubtful, even in a poli- 
tical view. If it was true that for 
twenty-six years a dreadful conflict 
had been maintained, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and the con- 
vulsions necessarily attendant upon 
a great national change of religion, 
were sufficient to account for it. 
But that these dissensions would 
have continued, seems improbable ; 
for Henry had now arrived at the 
height of his power: he had an in- 
disputable claim to the crown; he 
was supported by an excellent and 
victorious army ; his chief enemies 
were dead, and the religious pro- 
fession of the court he might have 
concluded would have soon become 
the religious profession of the peo- 
ple. It has been so in all ages. 
Besides all this, if he had felt that 
he contended for the cause of truth, 
he might have trusted the provi- 
dence of God to vindicate its own 
cause, and it would have prevailed 
in spite of the opposition of man. 
The affairs of Henry had prosper- 
ed during the whole period he had 
continued faithful to his principles. 
He had been delivered in a very 
remarkable manner from many dif- 
ficulties, into which he had been 
brought by his connexion with the 
Protestants; aod he might have 
rested assured that the same power 
which had protected him hitherto, 
would protect him to the end. Cer- 
tain it is, that after his abjuration, 
he had no reason to feel more con- 
fident of his personal protection. 
The Catholics, jealous of the liber- 
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ties which he had given to his Pro- 
testant subjects, or suspicious of him- 
self, after three different attempts, 
effected his destruction. The arm 
of an assassin put a period to his 
existence in 1610. 

After Henry had quitted the Pro- 
testants, he always behaved towards 
them with the greatest kindness, 
and they had no reason to complain 
as long as he lived. In 1598, he 
gave them what is called the Edict 
of Nantes; an edict which confirm- 
ed all the privileges they had ever 
enjoyed, allowed them free admis- 
sion into public employments, and 
secured them liberty of religious 
worship, and power to educate their 
children. He also permitted them 
to open a church at Charenton, 
within two leagues of Paris: where- 
as, before, there was none allowed 
within five leagues of the capital. 
During the last twelve years of 
his reign, the Protestants, with 
the rest of his subjects, enjoyed 
perfect peace. The defection of 
the king from their cause had indeed 
made a great difference in their 
power and political importance. The 
nobility, in general, followed the 
court, and the Protestant cause 
seemed every day to be losing 
ground. Inthe year 1598 they had 
only 706 churches, the small rem- 
nant of the 2150 which twenty- 
seven years before had flourished 
amongst them. 

Louis the Thirteenth succeeded 
his father in 1610. The govern- 
ment, during his minority, was con- 
ducted by Mary of Medicis, the 
queen-mother. In 1616, the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu became prime 
minister. One of the first objects 
of his policy was to abase the power 
of the Protestants: and this he ef- 
fectually accomplished. Rochelle, 
where their strength principally lay, 
and which, under their influence, 
defended itself against the king, 
was at length taken, and its fortifi- 
cations razed to the ground. The 
outward defences of the Protestants 
were thus lost, and the popular voice 
was turned against them. They did 


indeed obtain a pardon from the 
king, whose views were at that time 
directed another way; but their 
power was circumscribed, and their 
movements became an object of 
continual jealousy, Their great de- 
fenders, with the exception of two 
or three, were gone. The aban- 
donment of the Protestant cause by 
Henry the Fourth had so effectual- 
ly served as an example to others, 
that scarcely any person possessing 
political power stood by it. The 
Protestants themselves, however, 
were numerous, but they were prin- 
cipally amongst the middle and 
lower classes of society. In 1637, 
the number of their churches had 
increased to 806, and they reckon- 
ed amongst them 641 ministers ; 
including some individuals of re- 
markable erudition and_ talents. 
In 1634 began the celebrated 
controversy about the doctrines 
of grace, of which Moses Amy- 
raut appears to have been | the 
originator. Ile, as well as many 
other divines, did not approve of 
the doctrine of reprobation, as it 
was inculcated in the Calvinistic 
school ; and he therefore attempted 
in the first instance to prove that 
Calvin taught the doctrine of uni- 
versal grace, and then he gave out 
a creed of his own, in which he en- 
deaveured to reconcile the general 
doctrines of Calvinism, with the 
free invitation to sinners to return 
to God and obtain salvation. In 
his opinion he was seconded by 
Mestrezat, Faucher, Daillé, and Du- 
bose. Their doctrine may be justi- 
ly compared to what is called mo- 
derate Calvinism in the present day. 
A short account of it is given by 
Mosheim as follows :-— 

“ That God desires the happi- 
ness of all men, and that no mortal 
is excluded by any Divine decree, 
from the benefits which are procured 
by the death, sufferings, and Gospel 
of Christ: That, however, none can 
be made a partaker of the bless- 
ings of the Gospel, and of eternal 
salvation, unless he believe in Jesus 
Christ: That such indeed is the 
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immense and universal goodness ot 
the Divine Being, that he refuses 
to none the power of believing; 
though he does not grant to all his 
assistance and succour, that they 
may wisely improve this power to 
the attainment of everlasting salva- 
tion: and, That in consequence of 
this, multitudes perish through their 
own fault, and not from any want 
of goodness in God.” 

How much farther off than it was 
before, this interpretation places the 
difficulty, [ will leave your readers 
to determine ; and, without entering 
into the discussion of doctrines which 
on various occasions have been no- 
ticed in your work, will proceed 
to a statement of facts. The doe- 
trines of Amyraut were ably and vi- 
gorously assaulted by Rivets, Span- 
heim, and Desmarets, who took the 
higher ground of absolute decrees. 
At length it was determined in 
the synod at Alencon, that silence 
should be kept on these points of doc- 
trine. No recommendation could 
be more wise than this ; but at the 
same time, none, when the passions 
of the combatants were warmly en- 
gaged in the controversy, was less 
likely ta be attended to. ‘The dis- 
putation was carried on in a variety 
of forms, ull the revocation of the 
[dict of Nantes put aside all ques- 
tion of difference on these points, 
by involving the debaters in ajcom- 
mon ruin. 

The history of this remarkable 
and afflicting period, is briefly as 
follows.—Louis the Fourteenth be- 
gan to reign in 1642. The regen- 
cy during his minority was in the 
hands of Anne of Austria. In the 
contests in which the government 
was engaged during the minority, 
it stood in need of the asststance of 
the Protestants; and the bribe of- 
fered to them was that of edicts 
which cost little to the givers, and 
with which the receivers were con- 
strained, in the absence of any surer 
pledge, to be satisfied. From the 
year 1660, when the ministry of 
the Cardinal de Mazarin ceased, 
the persecution of the Protestants 


began in a direct and alarming de- 
gree. Louis the Fourteenth might, 
when he was young have possessed 
that portion of benevolent feeling 
which would have led him to tole- 
rate his Protestant subjects; but as 
he advanced in life every thing 
concurred to spoil the better dispo- 
sitions of his mind. His was the 
age of the revival of arts and litera- 
ture, and in this revival his own 
talents and taste may have consi- 
derably assisted. But it was also 
the age of corruption, of inordinate 
flattery, of unbounded ovrofusion ; 
and all these ministering to his self- 
ishness, made him careless of the 
wants and sufferings of others. The 
cruel and extirminating wars in 
which he was engaged, added to 
the idolizing admiration of his own 
subjects, had so hardened his heart, 
that it was almost relentless to any 
suffering of his people, which did 
not at the same time interfere with 
his own popularity. He was totally 
unlike Henry the Fourth in this re- 
spect. It has been a common course 
with men who have sat down fa- 
tigued with the infliction of human 
misery, and which has turned rather 
to their own loss than profit; that 


‘they have yielded themselves to idle 


superstitions, or to the direction of a 
confessor. Thus did Louis; and his 
contessor was a Jesuit, a bitter foe to 
the Protestants. The king was by this 
man, the Pere De la Chaise, led to the 
commission of an act which scarcely 
a bigot will deem praiseworthy, and 
which has been branded by every 
wise and virtuous man, as one of 
the most wicked and impolitic mea- 
sures which ever disgraced a pro- 
fessedly Christian and enlighted 
government. I allude to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes; by which 
the Reformed Church, as a body, 
was nearly annihilated in France. 
Every Protestant was either outlaw- 
ed or compélled to renounce his re- 
ligion. The ministers who would 
not consent to abandon their faith, 
were sentenced to be banished, 
together with their people; the 
former at one, the latter at six 
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months’ notice. But when the un- 
happy victims endeavoured to take 
advantage of the permission to ex- 
patriate themselves, they were stop- 
ped by the way; for their industry 
was found necessary to the prospe- 
rity of the nation, and they were 
therefore driven back again to their 
homes. Those who forced their 
escape, and were afterwards taken, 
were sent to the galleys; those who 
succeeded, had their property con- 
fiscated; and those who remained 
at home were subjected to the visi- 
tation of the dragoons, by whom 
they were cruelly tormented, and 
in the end either ruined or forced to 
apostatize. The Protestants were 
forbidden by express edicts to fol- 
low any branch of the medical .or 
legal professions ; to fill any public 
office, or to enter into trade as sil- 
versmiths, printers, or booksellers : 
they could obtain no rank in the 
army; their marriages were annul- 
led, their children were declared il- 
legitimate, and their wives con- 
cubines. By this act 800,000 useful 
members of Society were lost to 
France, and they carried with them 
branches of the arts and manu- 
factures which were henceforth to 
give prosperity to other and rival 
countries. England and the German 
States, in particular, were great guin- 
ers by this fatal impolicy in the 
French government. 

As this act was most unjust and 
impolitic, so it was entirely unpro- 
voked. Since the year 1628, the 
Protestants had possessed no power 
which could be troublesome to the 
government. They had lost all their 
aristocratical supporters, and most 
of their landed influence, and they 
existed only as a large body of re- 
spectable, industrious, quiet, and 
orderly citizens, employed chiefly. in 
the laborious branches of the me- 
chanical arts and in agriculture. 
They might be said to.be the salt 
of that kingdom, in which supersti- 
tion, p-ofligacy, and infidelity so 
remarkably abounded. If the ruin 


of the Protestants did not bring 
down a curse upon the guilty go- 


verment which directed it, and 
draw upon it a portion of those hor- 
rors to which it was afterwards sub- 
jected, their banishment unques- 
tionably entailed upon France many 
obvious and positive evils. Not 
only did the loss of so many indus- 
trious subjects diminish the wealth 
and proportionably weaken the re- 
sources of that country, but the 
materials of disorder, which had 
existed for a long time among its 
population, being by this act of 
signal injustice and impolicy set in 
motion finaliy produced the most 
disastrous results. If ever national 
crime called for national retribution, 
surely it might be expected to fol- 
low in this instance. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, as they 
have been among the worst acts ever 
perpetrated by a government calling 
itself Christian, against a Christian 
and unoflending people, so they may 
well have brought down upon the 
government which directed them, the 
judgments which are appropriated to 
those who are chargeable with “ the 
blood of the prophets and of the 
saints, and of them that are slain 
upon the earth.” 

During the hundred years which 
followed the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the Protestants continu- 
ed under persecution, which how- 
ever varied in activity according to 
the circumstances of the times, and 
the bigotry or forbearance of the 
different governors under whose su- 
perintendence they lived. The chief 
part of those who remained in 
France were obliged either to fly 
to the mountains, and carry on their 
worship in seclusion, or to conceal 
their real opinions, or to apustatize 
from the faith. Many acts of great 
cruelty are recorded to have taken 
place in the interval before the re- 
establishment of the rights of dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians 
by the States-General. There were 
some terrible executions at Tou- 
louse ; and, even in the year 1767, 
the parliament of Grenoble con- 
demned a minister to death, for 
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having preached i in the open air, and 
burnt him in effigy. As toleration 
was not granted by law, it was of 
course precarious, and depended 
upon the willingness of the provin- 
cial governors to evade existing sta- 
tutes. At the same time, the Pro- 
testants, if they were tolerated, 
were stil] outlaws: they received no 
public protection, could possess no 
property, and partook of no privi- 
leges. They had no power legally 
to baptize their children, to enter 

into the married state, or to join in 
public or social worship. It was 
not till the reign of Lewis XVI, 

during the ministry of Malesherbe s, 
that any disposition was discovered 
in the government to alter the law 
which respected those who were 
called * Non-Catholics.” In 1787, 
Rabaut de St. Etienne was at Paris. 
From circumstances which occur- 
red, he was led to suppose that 
something might then be effected 
inthe relaxation of the laws which 
had been enacted against the Pro- 
testants. He applied to the min- 
ister, and received immediately a 
favourable answer. Ile was soon 
after invited, and received in public, 
as a Protestant clergyman, and ob- 
tained an edict favourable to the 
body to. which he belonged. The 
Reformed Church being thus again 
acknowledged, a great number of 
persons ranged themselves under 


its banners. Nearly a million of 


people came forward to profess 
their faith, and to register before the 
local governments the baptisms and 
marriages which had been secretly 
performed. At the meeting of the 
States-General in 1789, some Pro- 
testants were returned us represen- 
tatives ; and a decree was passed 
that no one should be interrupted 
in his religious opinions, if the ma- 
nifestation of them did not break in 
upon the public peace. Soon after, 
all Non-Cathelics were permitted 
to hold civil and military employ- 
ments in common with other citi- 
zens. In 1790, that portion of the 
confiscated property of Protestants 
which had remained unsold after the 


revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in the bands of the government, 
was restored to the heirs of the for- 
mer possessors. The government 
of the National Assembly, which 
usurped the authority in 1792, de- 
clared itself hostile alike to all min- 
isters of every religious persuasion, 
who would not join with it in 
the desecration of the profession 
to which they were attached, aod 
would not assist in the establish- 
ment of Atheism, pronounce death 
to be an eternal sleep, and partake 
of those diabolical acts which cha- 
racterized the age of terror. It 
was not till the year 1802. that 
Christianity could be said to be 
publicly recognized by the Govern- 
ment of France. ‘Till that time, 
the decades took the place of the 
Sabbath, and the altars of God 
lay in ruins. It was in the consu- 
late of Bonaparte that the churches 
were repaired, and religion publicly 
re-established. Whatever might be 
the character, and whatever the po- 
litical views of that remarkable man, 
religion, and especially the Reform- 
ed Church, was greatly indebted to 
him for its revival. Reports upon 
this subject were, by his direction, 
preseated to the diflerent members 
of the state; and upon them was 
founded a religious establishment, 
which, of course, gave to the Cath- 
olics a pre-eminence in the state, 
but which aflorded also to the Pro- 
testants a free worship, and equal 
political rights. The day which 


brought in the re-establishment of 


religion, was hailed with joy by 
many faithful servants of God, who 
had survived the storm which for 
twelve or fourteen years had been 
desolating that wretched country. 
Nothing was wanting on the part of 
the Government to justify the ex- 
pectation that it intended to fix 
the institutions of religion on a 
solid and permanent footing. The 
First Consul went in state to Notre 
Dame, from which the altar of Theo- 
philanthropism had beeo removed ; 

the statue of Mars was taken from 
the temple of the invalids ; churches 
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were re-opened, chapels were con- 
secrated, the Sabbath-day had its 
old place assigned to it, and obtain- 
ed the same homage, scanty and 
impertect indeed, which it now has 
in that country. 

When Bonaparte reecived the ad- 
dress of the Protestant ministers be 
made them an answer which spoke 
a spirit of ample toleration, while it 
was couched in that peculiar style 
hy which so many of his edicts and 
dispatches were distinguished. It 
will not perhaps be an uninteresting 
record to present to your readers. 

“Je vois avec plaisir rassembles 
ici les pasteurs des églises Reformees 
de France. Je saisis avec empresse- 
ment cette occasion de leur temoigner 
combien j’ai toujours été — sattsfa- 
it de tout ce qu’on m’a_ rapporté 
ce la fidélité et de la bonne conduite 
des pasteurs et des citoyens des dif- 
ferentes communions Protestantes. 
Je veux bien que |’on sache que mon 
intention et ma ferme volonté sont 
de maintenir la liberté des cultes. 
1’empire de la loi finit ou commence 
Vempire indéfini de la conscience ; 
ia loi, ni le prince, ne peuvent rien 
contre cette liberte. Tels sont mes 
principes et ceux de la nation, et 
si quelqu’un de ceux de ma race, 
devant me succéder, oubliait * le 
serment que j’ai préte, et que, trompeé 
par Vinspifation d’une fausse con- 
science, il vint 4 le violer, je le voue 
a Vanimadversion publique, et je 
vous autorise a lui donner le nom de 
Neron.” 

A code of discipline for the Re- 
formed Church was next drawn up. 
It is founded upon the ancient sy- 
nodal acts, and partakes of what its 
author, M. Portalis, calls the “ forme 
severe’? of those acts. The articles 
ot faith are not stated in it; nor is 
there any clear reference to the doc- 
trines held by the ancient church, 
except in the appointment of minis- 
ters and professors, who are required 
to acknowledge what their forefa- 
thers believed. Although, under all 
the circumstances of the case, the 
government could not be expected 
to enter into minute distinctions of 
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doctrine and discipline, yet the code 
was on the whole well framed. It 
is divided into fourteen parts.—As 
a specimen, I will select a few pas- 
sages from the first portion, which is 
oy the character and office of the 
ministry, and which is divided into 
fifty-seven heads. Those which I 
shall transcribe are on the examina- 
tion of candidates, and the manner 
of preaching, catechising, and writ- 
ing. 

“ The examination of the candid- 
ate shall begin with a theme in 
French on certain texts which shall 
be given him from the Scriptures, and 
another in Latin, if the conference 
or synod shall judge it to be expedi- 
ent; for each of which discourses 
twenty-four hours shall be allowed 
for preparation. If the Company 
are satisfied with these, they shall 
examine him in a chapter of the New 
Testament, to ascertain how far he 
understands and can interpret Greek ; 
and in the Hebrew language ‘they 
shall examine whether he knows 
enough of it to enable him at least to 
make use of valuable works to assist 
him in understanding the Scriptures. 
To these shall be added a trial of 
his knowledge of the most necessary 
parts of philosophy ; but all in a 
spirit of kindness and without aim- 
ing at thorny and useless questions. 
Finally he shall make a short con- 
fession of his faith in Latin, and shall 
be examined on it by oral discussion. 

“ Those who shall be elected shall 
subscribe the confession of faith 
agreed upon amongst us, and also 
the code of ecclesiastical discipline 
in the churches in which they shall 
be elected, and in thuse to which 
they shall be sent. 

“‘ The duty of ministers is chiefly 
to preach the Gospel and declare the 
word of God totheir people. They 
shall be exhorted to abstain from 
every mode of instruction which is 
not conducive to edification and to 
conform themselves to the simplicity 
and general style of the Spirit of God, 
taking care that there shall not be 
any thing in their discourses which 
can detract from the authority of the 
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holy Scriptures, which they shall 
generally follow, and from which 
they shall take a text which they shall 
explain to the best of their ability ; 
abstaining from all unnecessary am- 
plifications, from long and irrelevant 
digressions, from quoting a mass of 
superfluous passages, and from a 
useless repetition of various interpre- 
tations. They shall quote the writings 
of the ancient doctors but sparingly ; 
and still less profane histories and 
authors. They shall not treat of 
doctrines in a scholastic manner or 
with a mixture of languages ; in short, 
they shall avoid every thing which 
may lead to ostentation, or excite a 
suspicion of it. 

“ The churches are enjoined to make 
more frequent use of the catechism, 
and the ministers to explain it by 
succinct, simple, and familiar ques- 
tions and answers, adapting them- 
selves to the ignorance of the people, 
without entering upon long discus- 
sions of common-place subjects. It 
will also be the duty of ministers to 
catechize every individual of their 
flocks once or twice a year, and to 
exhort every person to come caretully 
to the examination. 

“ Those to whom God has given 
talents for writing are exhorted to 
do so in a modest manner, becoming 
the Majesty of God; consequently 
not to write in a light and injurious 
strain; which propriety and gravity 
they shall also maintain in their or- 
dinary stile of preaching.” 

When the Protestant Church was 
re-established in France the dominion 
of that country extended to far wider 
limits than those of the old or the 
present government. It included a 
vast population of Protestants, prin- 
cipally ef the Confession of Augs- 
burg, and also of the Reformed 
Church, belonging to the city of 
Geneva and the vallies of Piedmont. 
In the registry made of the ministers 
in the empire, it was found that there 
were 557 attached to the Reformed, 
and 481 to the Lutheran, Church. 
They were spread over the whole 
empire from Brussels to the Pyren- 
nees, and from the utmost west to 


Turin. During the reign of Bona- 
parte the Protestants received the 
protection and encouragement of the 
Government. Many of the old and 
dilapidated churches which had be- 
longed to Catholics before the Revo- 
lution, were given for the Reformed 
worship. As numbers were gathered 
into their communion priacipally 
from the scattered Remains of those 
who had survived the persecutions 
to which the {church had been sub- 
jected, new ministers were appoint- 
ed and paid by the Government. 
The number of these, both in France 
itself, and in other parts formerly de- 
pendent upon it, but now separated 
from it, bave since the year 1802, 
very much increased. No other 
change of importance has taken place 
ip the situation or circumstances ot! 
the Reformed Church since the 
time of Bonaparte. The provisions 
which had been adopted for its sup- 
port and seeurity were included in 
those fundamental laws which form- 
ed what is called the Charter, and 
which were solemnly recognized 
when the Bourbons reascended the 
throne. This, it is to be hoped, 
will experience no material abridg- 
ment or violation. In the mean 
time, the church experiences a state 
of peace, and not only have its num- 
bers been enlarged but a sounder 
bulwark is every day erecting for its 
permanence and prosperity in the 
character of its members. It may 
be hoped indeed that a church which 
it has pleased Providence to preserve 
through so many extremities of dan- 
ger, will still be upheld by the same 
Almighty power, and be made a 
burping and a shining light to illumi- 
nate the moral darkness which sur- 


rounds it. 
( To be continued ) 
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Luke xxii. 48. But Jesus said unto 
him, Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of man with a kiss ? 


Or the miserable and wicked man 
whom our Lord addressed in these 
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words, nothing is known except 
what is recorded in the Gospel nar- 
rative. Respecting his education, 
his early history, and habits of life 
before his call to the holy office of 
the Apostleship, from which he so 
awiully revolted, we are not inform- 
ed. He is first mentioned on ecca- 
sion of our Lord’s choosing twelve 
individuals from among the multi- 
tudes which attended his ministry ; 
the three Evangelists who give us 
an account of that transaction, all 
concluding their catalogue with the 
name of “ Judas Iscariot who also 
betrayed him.” Some tine after 
this we find him endued, in com- 
mon with the eleven, with the power 
of working miracles, and commis- 
sioned to go and preach the Gospel 
to “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” The next time we hear of 
him, is on that memorable occasion 
when many professed disciples hav- 
ing forsaken our Lord, he put the 
question to his Apostles, “ Will ye 
also go away?” and received trom 
the lips of St. Peter the reply of 
every heart but that of Judas, “ To 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life; and we be- 
lieve and are sure, that thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
In answer to which Jesus replied, 
“ Have I not chosen you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil?” that is, 
as the term literally signifies, “ an 
accuser;” alluding, says the Evan- 
gelist, to Judas, who should betray 
him. We next hear of bim when 
the box of precious ointment was 
poured upon our Saviour’s head, 
shortly before his agony. He af- 
fected to be indignant that the oint- 
ment had not been sold, and the 
money given to the poor; not, adds 
the sacred historian, * that he cared 
for the poor, but because he was 
a thief, and had the bag, and bare 
what was put therein.” 

These brief events in this wicked 
man’s life prepare us for the dread- 
ful deed which blackened his clos- 
ing days, and has consigned his 
memory to eternal infamy. We 
shall not dwell upon the particulars 
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of this awful narrative. Behold him 
contracting with the priests and 
leaders of the people to betray the 
Innocent Blood ; yet afterwards sit- 
ting at the table of his master lis- 
tening to the prophetic declaration 
of his own treachery, witnessing the 
overwhelming griet of his fellow- 
disciples at the dreadful thought, 
hearing their impassioned exclama- 
tion; “ Lord, is it 1?” daring, even 
with a hypocritical hardihood, him- 
self to utter the same condemning 
question, and receiving from the 
Searcher of all hearts, the fearful 
reply, “ Thou hast said; what thou 
doest, do quickly.” See him, in 
the hour of his Master’s agony in 
the garden, at the foot of the Mount 
of Olives, advancing with an armed 
band to seize the guileless victim of 
his perfidy; pointing him out by 
the kiss of pretended friendship ; 
then with bitterest remorse return- 
ing to his employers, casting down 
at their feet the base reward of his 
treachery, and plunging himself in 
despair into eternity, with all his ag- 
gravated transgressions on his head! 
Many and awtul are the reflections 
to which the particulars of this nar- 
rative may well give rise; but we 
pass them by to allude more parti- 
cularly to that part of the trans- 
action mentioned in the text; and 
this not for the purpose of venting 
our grief and indignation upon the 
traitor Judas, but of applying the 
subject to our own hearts; asking 
ourselves whether we too have 
not betrayed the Lord of life and 
glory by a spirit and conduct unbe- 
coming those who profess them- 
selves his disciples; and whether 
we also have not too often, like 
Judas, “ wounded him in the house 
of his friends;” yea “ crucified him 
afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.” 

There are four circumstances 
connected with the crime of Ju- 
das, which greatly aggravate his 
guilt: First, The character of Him 
whom he betrayed, called in our 
text, “The Son of Man;” Se- 
condly, The despicableness of the 
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inducement for so doing; Thirdly, 
His neglect of the warnings he had 
received, and which ought to have 
put him on his guard against temp- 
tation; and, Fourthly, The base 
treachery under which he perpetra- 
ted his crime, and which is so aflee- 
tingly referred to in our Lord’s ex- 
postulation in the text, “ Betravest 
thou the Son of man with a kiss ?” 
These several circumstances we 
shall briefly refer to, adding to the 
consideration of each a few appli- 
catory remarks by way of warning 
to ourselves. 

I. The first aggravation of the 
crime of Judas, was the character 
of the sacred Personage whom he 
betrayed.—When our Lord, in the 
passage under consideration, spake 
of himself so emphatically as the 
* Son of Man,” Judas could not 
but have recollected that remark- 
able conversation, in which his Di- 
vine Master had twice used this very 
expression, with a prophetic refer- 
ence to the crime of his betrayer. 
‘The Son of man,” said he, * goeth, 
as it is written of him: but woe 
unto that man by whom the Son 
of man is. betrayed.” ‘This was 
the title by which our Lord habit- 
ually spoke of himself; and Judas 
well knew its import. “ Betrayest 
thou Him who has ever been to thee 
so kinda master,so faithfula friend ? 
Ilim whose whole course ef life thou 
knowest to have been pure and 
blameless, full of mercy and good 
works? Elim whom thou hast seen 
going about doing good; comforting 
the afflicted, and healing the sick ; 
restoring sight to the blind, hearing 
to the deaf, and life to the dead? 
Him, above all, who is the promis- 
ed Messiah; the Lord of life and 
glory ; the eternal Son of God, the 
omnipotent Saviour of the world >” 
Had not Judas been fearfully har- 
dened by the deceitfulness of sin, 
how deep must have been the emo- 
tions of penitence and remorse 
which this tender expostulation must 
have awakened! For his offence 
was committed against the greatest 
and best of Beings; against Him 
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“in whom dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ;” but who had as- 
sumed our frail and degraded na- 
ture, though without sin, from a dis- 
interested love to mankind, that in 
that nature he might expiate our 
transgressions by the sacrifice of 
himself, and redeem us to God by 
his owa most precious blood. 

Let us learn, each of us, to view 
our transgressions in their trae light, 
as offences against God himself, 
Besides any injury that may arise 
to ourselves or to our fellow-crea- 
tures, from our conduct, every evil 
thought, and word, and work, isa 
violation of the law of our Creator, 
whose we are, and whom it is our 
duty and privilege to serve. “ How 
shal} I do this great wickedness,” 
said Joseph, “and sin against 
God °” In like manner, said David, 
* Avainst Thee, Thee only have I 
sinned 3” not thathe had net deep- 
ly injured his neighbour, but he 
felt. that, in addition to this, his 
crime had the greatest of all aggra- 
vations, that of being an offence 
against the Majesty of heaven itsel/. 
He whose laws we break, and whose 
threatenings we despise, is not a 
man like ourselves, who may be de- 
ceived by artifice, or overcome by 
force, or appeased by bribes ; but 
the Most High who is infinitely wise, 
and must know all our offences; 
infinitely just to punish them ; and 
from whose omnipotence there is 
no escape. He is also our father, 
our benefactor, our friend; he gave 
his Son to die for us; he freely of- 
fers to pardon our sins through faith 
in this all-sufficient sacrifice; and 
all he asks in return is, that we 
should yield our hearts to him, and 
live to his glory. Such is the char- 
acter of that gracious Being whose 
service we are so ready to neglect, 
whose cause we are so prone to be- 
tray | 

Il. But, secondly, the sin of Ju- 
das had the aggravation of being 
committed for a most despicable i in- 
ducement.—It was not in a moment 
of terror, in order to escape the 
pains of martyrdom, or from some 
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violent impulse of passion or temp- 
tation. No: it was a mere calcu- 
lation of covetousness, which, for 
the sordid bribe of thirty pieces 
of silver, led him to commit the 
most atrocious crime which stains 
the annals of human history. He 
might doubtless indeed be incited 
in part by a hatred of that im- 
maculate sanctity which was a con- 
stant reproot to his own corrupt 
dispositions and practices 5 he might 
dread the detection of his hypocrisy 
and theft; he might be stung by 
disappointment at finding that the 
kingdom which the Saviour had to 
offer was not, as he had probably 
expected, a splendid earthly domin- 
ion 3 and he might feel resentment 
on account of the prophetic declara- 
tions which our Lord had _ uttered 
of his intended perfidy: but what- 
ever other motives might concur in 
stimulating his mind to this deed of 
wickedness, the love of money was 
the root of the evil. “ What will 
ye give me,” said he, “and I will 
deliver him unto you ©” and “ they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces 
of silver.” 

And here again let us apply 
the subject to ourselves, with the 
heart-searching question, * Lord, is 
it I7” Base and despicable as 
was the inducements of Judas to 
betray his Divine Master, what are 
the inducements of thousands who 
virtually tread in his steps? Would 
it be credited, were it not a matter 
of every-day experience, that men 
will break the most solemn com- 
mands of God, not once or twice, 
but all their lives through, at the 
impulse of the most trifling tempta- 
tions ? that they will risk their im- 
mortal souls for the gratification of 
a momentary appetite or passion ? 
that a despicable bribe of money, or 
pleasure, or vanity, outweighs in 
their estimation all the laws, the 
promises, and the threatenings of 
their adorable Creator? that for a 
fraction perhaps of Judas’ gains, 
so many who call themselves Chris- 
tians, will break the Sabbath of the 
Lord their God, by devoting it to 
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their worldly concerns ? that others 
will take his name in vain fcr a 
mere idle exclamation, or profane it 
tocall down vengeance on their fel- 
low creatures ? that for the bait of 
worldly estimation, or to escape the 
sneers of the wicked, so many will 
sacrifice their conscience, and make 
God their enemy ? In short, so weak 
and corrupt is the heart of man 
since the fall that there is no sin 
into which, but for the restraining 
grace of God, we may not fall, even 
tothat of denying, as did Peter, the 
Master whom we profess to worship ; 
or, like Judas, betraying him, by im- 
morality, profaneness, or unbelief. 
III. A third aggravation of the 
crime of Judas, was his neglect of 
the warnings which he had received, 
and which ought to have put him 
on his guard against temptation.— 
The traitor did not rush suddenly 
and without opportunity for reflec- 
tion into his dreadful career. His 
Master had spoken plainly to him on 
the subject, yet he did not avail 
himself of this miraculous discovery 
of what was passing in his heart, to 
own his guilt, and to pray that he 
might be kept from perpetrating his 
intended crime. So far from this, he 
deliberately brooded over it, till the 
evil dispositions which he had cher- 
ished in his heart “ brought forth sin, 
and sin when it was finished, brought 
forth death.” His own conscience 
Witnessed against him; for, as he 
confessed in his remorse within a 
few hours after, it was innocent blood 
which he had betrayed. Though 
tempted by the hopes of reward, 
le could not make any one discov- 
ery unfavourable to the character 
ot his Master; and his awful end 
shews what opinion he had through- 
out entertained on the subject; for 
no new warning or disclosure had 
taken place to urge him to that des- 
perate course ; all that he knew, 
when he cast down the reward of 
his treachery and went out and hang- 
ed himself, he had known from the 
first, so that he was utterly without 
excuse. His crime was committed 
not ignorantly or hastily ; but against 
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knowledge and warning, and with 
every circumstance to increase its 
heinousness. 

And though by the mercy of 
God, we may have been preserved 
trom gross vice and profligacy, 
have we not, alas! reason to con- 
tess, with deep humiliation, that our 
sins, whether of thought, or word, or 
deed, have partaken of this aggrava- 
tion; that they have been committed 
against the checks of conscience, the 
admonitions of God’s word, and the 
secret strivings of his Holy Spirit in 
our hearts? We have not, indeed, 
had any particular offence foretold 
by an express voice from Heaven ; 
but has not the Bible “told us all 
thatever we did?” Are not its warn- 
ings adapted to our case, as clearly 
as though they had been written for us 
alone? and are not its declarations 
respecting the sins and temptations 
which assail our fallen humanity, a 
transcript of what is passing in our 
own hearts, and inthe world around 
us? We cannot plead that we have 
not had sufficient information; we 
cannot complain of want of warning. 
Life and death are set before us! 
the consequences of our choice are 
plainly pointed out ; we are invited 
to forsake sin and turn to God; the 
most merciful promises of pardon 
and eternal life are made to us, and 
the Holy Spirit is made to give effect 
to our humble resolutions. How 
then shall we escape, if we despise 
so many warnings and neglect so 
great salvation ? 

IV. The last aggravation of his 
crime was, the treacherous manner 
in which it was effected. “ Betray- 
est thou the Son of man with a 
kiss?” Must the badge of affection, 
the ordinary salutation of friendly 
intercourse in the age and country 
in which these words were spoken, be 
the signal for treachery and blood- 
shed; Judas had professed himself 
a disciple of Christ; he had been 
admitted, as his friend and follower, 
to his sucial and domestic circle ; 
and now, under the garb of respect 
and affection, he determines to be- 


tray him into the hands of his bitter- 
est enemies. ‘They indeed sought 
his life ; but they pretended to no 
attachment. Their crime was great, 
unspeakably great, in “ crucifying 
the Lord of lite and glory ;” but Ju- 
das added to this the guilt of broken 
vows and perfidious hypocrisy. 

And may we not in some measure 
continue to apply the parallel? The 
atheist, the scoffer, the professed un- 
believer, the notorious profligate, 
openly oppose the cause of Christ ? 
they are his avowed enemies; and 
it is said of all such, * Thou shalt 
break them with a red of iron; thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a pot- 
ter’s vessel.” But there are others 
who may be said to betray him; 
namely, those who call themselves 
his disciples, while they “ crucify 
the Son of God atresh, and put him 
toan open shame.’ ‘There are ma- 
ny ways in which persons: may do 
this to # greater or less degree. They 
may do it by false doctrines, or by 
an unholy or inconsistent life. Sup- 
pose that professing to believe the 
Divine mission, the spotless charac- 
ter, and the perfect doctrines and 
precepts of Christ, we should deny 
his claim to be equal with the Fa- 
ther, as touching the Godhead, 
though inferior to him as touching 
his manhood, should we not, while 
calling ourselves his disciples, rob 
him of his highest honour, and, as 
it were, take part with those who 
thought it blasphemous that he 
made himself equal with God ? 
Again, if acknowledging his Divi- 
nity, we virtually set aside his atone- 
ment, by a proud trust in our own 
merits, are we not undermining the 
foundations of the religion we pro- 
fess, and reducing the divine Sav- 
iour to the level of a mere teacher 
and example, instead of a sacrifice, 
the only sacrifice, for the sins of 
the world? Again, if professing to 
trust alone in his atonement, and 
perhaps vaunting loudly of the effi- 
cacy of faith, we slight either in 
word or practice the obligations of 
his law ; are we not betraying him 
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under the pretence of friendship, 
setting his commands at variance 
with his promises, and virtually 
maintaining that his gospel leads to 
that most unscriptural conclusion, 
“ Let ussin that grace may abound ?” 

In short, the neglect of prayer, the 
allowed indulgence of evil thoughts, 
a worldly spirit, all false, corrupting, 
or uncharitable conversation, and 
every sinful course of life, in those 
who profess and call themselves 
Christians, are a tacit abandonment 
and betraying of Christ. Who in- 
deed can say that he has been duly 
faithful to him? There is however, 
an essential distinction between the 
treachery of Judas and the fall of 
Peter. It is to our shame that we 
have so often proved weak, timid, 
or inconsistent disciples, as in a me- 
morable instance was the latter ; but 
let us most of all dread lest we be- 
come final apostates, like the former ; 
and the most effectual way to guard 
against this is, to watch and pray 
against every temptation to evil, and 
to beware of the first approaches to 
coldness or infidelity in the cause of 
our professed Lord. 


~ ——P— --- 


To the Fa’itor of the Christian Observer. 


A CORRESPONDENT who signs him- 
self a Constant Reader, in your 
Number for December last (pp. 740, 
741,) thinks that “a complete mis- 
apprehension exists generally with 
regard to the subjects of which the 
Apostle speaks” in 1 Cor. ii. 9; 
Eye hath not seen, &c.3; namely, in 
its being “ commonly applied to the 
state of the people of God in a future 
world of happiness,” instead of to 
“ the glory of the Gospel revelation 
upon earth.” As far, at least, as 
commentators and ministers are con- 
cerned, | conceive him to be quite 
mistaken as to the general existence 
of such amisapprehension. Whitby 
expressly says, “* These words do not 
immediately respect the blessings of 
another world, but are spoken by 


the prophet” (from whom the A pos- 
tle quotes them) ‘of the Gospel 
state, and the blessing then to be en- 
joyed by them that love God: and 
the reader who shall consult Scott, 
Doddridge, &c. with this particular 
question in his mind, will, I think, 
perceive that they had the same view 
of the passage. * St. Paul,” says Mr. 
Scott on Isa. lxiv. 4, “ quotes the sense 
(though not the exact words,) with 
reference to the blessings of re- 
demption by the death of Christ.” 
The mistake of your correspondent 
probably arises from his having fre- 
quently heard preachers quote or 
allude to the words, when speaking 
of the heavenly state. I myself have 
often done so, though aware, for at 
least twenty years past, of the cir- 
cumstance to which our attention is 
now called. Nor can J see any rea- 
son for relinquishing the practice : 
for, though the “ immediate” refer- 
ence may be, as Whitby justly ob- 
serves, to “ the blessings of the Gos- 
pel state,”’ yet is it possible, in con- 
templating a passage which speaks 
generally of “ the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love 
him,” to confine our views to the 
present world? Surely not. No; 
they are blessings of which we have 
the earnests, indeed, here upon earth, 
but which reach forward into eter- 
nity, and there only are fully known 
and enjoyed: they form “a well of 
water” even now “ within us,” but 
** springing up into everlasting life.” 
Even including those with which we 
are “ blessed” on earth, they seem 
to be called “ blessings in heavenly 
places” (Eph. i. 3); because that is 
their proper seat and home; thence 
they issue, thither they lead, and 
there only are they consummated. 
Great reason indeed have we to ex- 
claim with holy ardour of gratitude, 
“Oh! how great is thy goodness, 
which thou hast laid up for them that 
fear thee, which thou hast wrought 
for them that trust in thee, even be- 
Sure the sons of men,” and in this 
world; (Psalm xxxi. 19: see Prayer- 
book vession): but I need not ob- 
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serve to your correspondent, that the 
devout contemplation of these will 
ever bear our minds away towards 
the future, rather than fix them upon 
the present. 

There is another passage to which 
I should be glad to draw the atten- 
tion of your critical readgrs. ‘The 
words occur 2 Cor. v. 14: "Es iss 
Urép wavTwy amsdavey apa os wares 
azsbavov: and they are thus render- 
ed in the authorised translation; “ If 
one died for all, then were all dead.” 
That is, previously to his dying for 
them, and considered without respect 
to that event, they were all under 
eondemnation to death. ‘This is the 
view of the passage taken by Whitby, 
Doddridge, Macknight, and Scott. 
But there appear to me to be two 
objections to it: 1. ‘The different 
rendering of the same word inthe two 
clauses; “If one died...all were 
dead,’—namely, previously to his 
death; and, 2. 1 feel considerable 
doubt whether azsdavov can ex- 
press simply the state of being dead, 
as contradistinguished to becoming 
dead, or the uct of dying; which it 
seems requisite, that, according to 
the received interpretation, it should 
do in this place. ‘There are indeed 
several passages in the New Testa- 
ment in which it is rendered ts dead, 
or was dead ; but I question whether 
they might not all be rendered died, 
or has, or had died; which would 
not answer the purpose in the pre 
sent case. I am inclined to think, 


that simply the being in a state of 


death requires to be expressed by an 
adjective, with the verb sys. Thos 
Luke xv. 24 and 32, “ This my son 
was dead,” vexgos jv: Rom. vii. 9, 
XWpig voou Gpmoeria vexpa: see also 
viii 10: Eph. ii. 1 and 5, twas ovrag 
vexpoug : Ja. ii. 17, 20, and 26, ridrig 
vexpa cori: Rev. ili. 1, ro ovowa exers 
dss Zins, xa vexpog Fi, 

Keeping then to the same render- 
ing of the verb in each clause—* If 
one died for all, then all died,”’—I 
would suggest the follewing inter- 
pretation. That the death of Christ 
was taken and considered as the 
death of those on behalf of whom it 


was undergone: the death of the 
Surety was virtually, that is, as to 
its eflects, the death of those who 
were represented by him: by his 
sufferings for them, justice was satis- 
fied, and they were treed. In short, 
it will express the acceptance of that 
atonement, the offering of which the 
adjoining clauses describe. That 
this is agreeable to “ the analogy of 
faith,” and the tenor of Scripture, 
will, I apprehend, not be denied : 
that it is a novel interpretation, I till 
very lately suspected ; and I feel a 
repugnance to intruding novel inter- 
pretations of Scripture ; but on turn- 
ing to Poole’s Synopsis, I find it sup- 
ported by one, if not two, of the au- 
thorities adduced by him: “ Omnes 
mortui juerunt [died], subintellige 
una cum ipso,” says Legerius—a 
name unknown to me ;—aud Pisca- 
tor, more fully, “ Peride ac si illt 
omnes essent mortui |had died], et 
moriendo pro suis peccatis satisfecis- 
sent.” (See also the Christian Ob- 
server for 1821, p. 409.) 

In proposing this view of the pas- 
sage for consideration, I have no sys- 
tem to support: if L have prejudices, 
they are rather in favour of the com- 
mon interpretation : 1 only wish the 
true sense to be ascertained. 


J. S.— HH. 
osmiiliients 


To the Editor of the Christian Observ: 
Tue defective preparation for the 
peculiar duties of the ministry in the 
Established Church, is an evil exten- 
sively felt, and frequently complain. 
ed of. The subject has latterly en- 
gaged a certain degree of the public 
attention ; and while some individu- 
als have proposed, others have put 
into practice, plans for the bette: 
conduct of clerical education. Great 
good, it is to be hoped, will resull 
from attempts of this nature: both 
as it respects the advantages imme- 
diately to be derived from them, and 
as they may lead to the establish- 
ment of more enlarged and publicly 
authorised institutions. 

There is, however, a class of per- 
sons to whom such schemes and 
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institutions, whatever excellence 
they may possess, can now be of no 
I allude to those who have 
already obtained admission into 
Holy Orders, and have entered 
upon the discharge of clerical func- 
tions. Many such persons painfully 
experience the defectiveness of their 
preparatory education. The whole 
circle of ministerial duties is new 
and strange to them: and many are 
placed in situations where there is 
no afiectionate counsellor to advise, 
or helping hand to assist them; and 
they feel, in consequence, their 
conort disturbed and their useful- 
ness circumscribed by their want of 
knowledge and experience. Of the 
responsibility of their office they are 
deeply sensibie ; they are inspired 
with an earnest zeal conscientiously 
to discharge its duties ; and they are 
not unacquainted with the general 
means to be adopted for that end. 
But this is not sufficieut either for the 
comfortable or the profitable per- 
formance of their duty. ‘They want 
something more specific ; something 
which they may lay hold of, and im- 
mediately act upon. hey would 
be glad to be advised respecting the 
best means for the attainment of 
sound theological knowledge ; and 
of the best methods of executing 
some of their essential occupations. 
They are desirous of being informed 
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in detail of the most profitable me- 
thod of studying the sacred Scrip- 
tures ; distinguishing between that 
reading which is practical and com- 
mon to every Christian, and that 
which is necessary to give a minister 
a sound and extended acquaintance 
with the word of God. They wish also 
to know whether any other and what 
kind of theological reading would be 
eligible. They would be glad of 
particular information relative to the 
composition of sermons, and of the 
best means of conducting their pas- 
torol communications with their peo- 
ple, as well as what portion of the 
week, and what times of the day, 
would be recommended for these 
several occupations. 

It has struck the writer of this 
communication, that much _ benefit 
might be conferred on the class of 
persons in question, as well as upon 
the church at large, if some faithful 
and experienced minister would, 
through the medium of your pages, 
convey the information required on 
these several topics. He might ta- 
vour the inquiring party with the 
actual details of his own practice ; 
and while considerable advantage 
could not fail of being derived trom 
such minute intormation, the most 
scrupulous modesty would be screen- 
ed under the veil of an anonymous 
communication. OLBIUS, 


(Miscellaneous. 





CRARACTER, OPINIONS, AND WRIT- 

INGS OF LORD BYRON. 

( Continued from p. 158.) 
Lorp Byron was accustomed to say 
of himself, that his ** character re- 
quired a long plumb line ;” and per- 
haps this ought to deter an ordinary 
writer from thé attempt to fathom it. 
But the soundings vary in characters, 
as well as in channels; some parts, 
in beth, lie nearer the surface than 
others; and I may still touch the 
cou .d suffic’eutly for useful purpos- 


es, though I should miss of finding 
the greatest depth. 

Much has been said of the, misan- 
thropy of the noble bard; but, in 
the full sense of that term, it may 
well be questioned whether such a 
charge has ever been strictly appli- 
cable to any considerable number 
of human beings. Many individuals 
doubtless have existed, in every age, 
whose opinions and lives have ope- 
rated little less unfavourably for the 
well-being of society, than if they 
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had been really deliberate enemies 
of their species. But a conscious and 
intentional hater of his fellow-crea- 
tures is, assuredly, a monster of ini- 
quity seldom seen. Deeply as man- 
kind have fallen, (and with respect 
to God their fall has been low in- 
deed,) they are not accustomed to 
exhibit traces of malice so diabolical 
as this. Conscious enmity 1s often 
directed against individuals ; but not 
lapprehend, often levelled at society 
in general. 

There is, accordingly, no ground 
for believing that Lord Byron was 
a moral chimera of this description. 
His actual burden of guilt will be 
found sufficiently heavy, without 
any needless or imaginary aggrava- 
tion. 

His general love of liberty, and 
especially his zeal in the cause of the 
oppressed Greeks, would alone prove 
that,so far as the interests of the 
present life are concerned, he was 
no systematic hater of mankind. 
Nor did he manifest any general 
abhorrence of society. Witha few 
intimate acquaintance unworthy as 
some of them might be, he was kind, 
easy, and familiar. He deeply re- 


greted the early loss of some of 


them, and the unexpected coolness 
of others. When about to take his 
seat in the senate, we find him bit- 
lerly lamenting the solitude of his 
condition. The repulsive coldness 
with which, as Mr. Dallas informs 
us, he received the hearty welcome 
of the chancellor, on his first appear- 
ance in the House of Lords, is to be 
attributed, not to misanthropy, but 
to wounded feelings and disappoint- 
ed pride. When he was prompted, 
partly from the influence of these 
motives, to abandon his native land, 
he did not lead the life of an ascetic 
or an anchorite. His passions, on 
the contrary, plunged him into com- 
pany of a certian class; the com- 
pany of the dissipated and licen- 
tious ; from which, by his own con- 
fession, he derived at the time no 
substantial enjoyment, and which left 
behind it, as does all vicious plea- 
sure, a drawback of weariness, vex- 


ation, and woe. As Mr. Dallas re- 
marks, he had chiefly frequented that 
kind of society which was calculated 
to inspire him with contempt for ha- 
man nature.  Disgust ot life,’ ob- 
serves the same writer, * leading to 
scepticism and impiety, prevatled in 
his heart and embittered hys extst- 
ence.” Perhaps, however, it 

be more correct to consider his dis- 
gust of life not so much the cause of 
his scepticism as the efiect of it, uni- 
ted to immorality of conduct 3; and 
both these concurred to render him 
a misanthropist, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term. TIL at ease 
with himself. with lis own reason 
and his own couscience, he vented 
his uncomtortable and irritated teel- 
ings in frequent expressions of dis- 
gust at the general spectacle oft lite, 
and complataed of it as a scene of 
littleness, vanity, corruption, and 
sorrow. Ile was too penctrating 
not to see the deep depravity of hu- 
man nature, while lis sceptical prin- 
ciples, by keeping out of his view 
the great remedy for our lost estate, 
only added darker shades to the pic- 
ture which observation and experi- 
ence had sketched out. He = con- 
fessed, in a letter to Mr. Dallas, that 
he “considered human nature as 
every where corrupt and despicable.” 
Yet, in another place, he attempts 
to apologize, in some degree, for his 
sentiments, by assuring us that “ his 
was not a sneering, but a despund- 
ing scepticism.” 

The fact seems to have been that 
the expression of his infidel opinions 
varied with the state of his animal 
spirits, and assumed the form of 
levity or sadness, as_ this ever-shift- 
ing barometer happened to be high 
or low. Another of his moral re- 
flections may here be noticed. He 
expressed himself “ convinced that 
mankind did more harm to them- 
selves than satan could do to them, 
and acknowledged that God arrang- 
ed the best for us all.” The former 
member of this sentence, though 
probably the writer did not  seri- 
ously believe in the existence of 
the evil spirit, contains a most im- 
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portant truth; for satan could never 
injure us, if our own hearts were not 
prone to yield to temptation. The 
latter part may have been nothing 
more than a careless remark, suvour- 
ing rather of deistical than of Chris- 
tian optimism. 

If all painful views of human na- 
ture are to be indiscriminately brand- 
ed with the appellation of misanthro- 
py, every consistent believer of the 
Bible, not to say every thinking per- 
son, must be implicated in this odi- 
ous charge. Misanthropy isa term 
of reproach with which the gay and 
thoughtless are but too forward to 


attack those whose observation of 


life is more conformable to reality 
than their own. But this reproach, 
as applied to the well-informed be- 
liever, is utterly without foundation. 
The Christian and the cynical philo- 
sopher may indeed seem, at first 
view, to be setting out together in 
their speculations; but they are 
soon found to part company, and to 
pursue very different roads. The 
one, in tracing the sources of human 
depravity, wanders without a guide ; 
the other goes directly to the true 
origin of the cakamity. The one 
abandons himself to gloom, to levity, 
or to indifference, as his humour 
may dictate, with little consideration 
of consequences: the other, as he 
looks back to the sources, looks for- 
ward also to the awtul results, of sin. 
The one is doomed to struggle with 
his distemper, devoid of help or 
hope; the other knows of an ade- 
quate remedy, endeavours to make it 
his own, and earnestly recommends 
itto others. The one contemplates 
mankind with deep emotions of pity : 
the other with indifference or con- 
tempt. The one exerts himself by 
all possible means to mitigate the 
evil: the other is content to sit still, 
and do nothing but scoff, or mur- 
mur; perhaps lie even does far worse, 
and is mischievously industrious in 
aggravating the moral malady of 
which he so loudly complains. 
Which then of these two characters 
is open to the charge of misanthropy? 
he who, convinced of the common 
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evil and the common danger, ex- 
horts me to escape, and points me to 
a place of refuge ; or he who tells 
me that my state is deplorable, and 
then leaves me without the hope of 
cure, or even the poor comfort of 
sympathy? he who dwells upon an 
awful and humiliating truth, in’ or- 
der to avert the fatal consequences of 
disregarding it, or he who conceals 
the precipice by drawing a flattering 
veil of self-delusion before the eye ? 
It is then the sceptical philosopher, 
and the careless worldling, who stand 
chargeable with the guilt of being 
enemies to their species; not the 
sober, the serious, the sympathising 
Christian. : 

The opinions and conduct of Lord 
Byron with regard to the female sex, 
form certainly one of the most re- 
volting features of his character. 
Upon this subject he displayed a 
mixture of levity and inconsistency, 
not unusual among men of lax prin- 
ciples and dissolute habits. At one 
moment we find him indulging in 
the most contemptuous reflections 
upon the understandings of women ; 
—the next, perhaps, giving a loose 
to expressions which savour of all 
the homage of gallantry, falsely and 
absurdly so called. From an unhap- 
py concurrence of circumstances, his 
carly youth had been spent in com- 
parative solitude with regard to 
pleasing female society. He had no 
quiet domestic circle, no sisters, no 
female relatives with whom he as- 
sociated. Mr. Dallas informs us, 
that “he thought lightly of family 
ties.” He was little acquainted with 
those examples of modesty, simpli- 
city, delicacy, gentleness, and dis- 
cretion, which, amidst all the avidity 
for flutter and display, may still not 
unfrequently be found, it is to be ho- 
ped, in the higher walks of life. Only 
a few such acquaintance would have 
taught him more respect for the fe- 
male character, though his early 
habits might still have been licen- 
tious. But unfortunately he derived 
his estimate of that character from 
very partial and inadequate know- 
ledge. It was from the frivolous and 
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the dissipated—too large a class, it 
must be admitted,—that he formed 
his epinion of the whole sex. If 
there were any exceptions, he seem- 
ed to think that they were to be 
found only in the ranks of female 
scholarship, mental acquirements, 
and literary taste. Such ladies he 
constantly dressed up before his im- 
agination in blue-stocking costume ; 
and having thus arrayed them, he 
disliked them still more than he de- 
spised the thoughtless and the dis- 
sipated. In short, he looked upon 
women, for the most part, as mere 
toys ak trifles ; instead of regard- 
ing them as beings endued with the 
saine faculties as men, subjects of 
the same moral probation, and has- 
tening to the same issues of final 
happiness or misery. Meanwhile, 
he furgot to inspect his own side of 
the account, and never appears to 
have duly considered the reciprocal 
influence of the two sexes, in form- 
ing that specific character, what- 
ever it be, by which each is chiefly 
distinguished, in any particular age 
or country. 

It may be remarked, in connexion 
with this topic, that the satirical 
sport of poets, novelists, and dra- 
inatists, on the vices and follies of 
the gentler sex, has probably done 
more, upon the whole, to check their 
improvement than to promote it. 
As the object of such writers has 
been to produce rather a strong, 
than a natural effect, they have 
usually coloured their pictures too 
highly. They have sometimes, also, 
given us an individual for a species, 
forgetting that moral and intellectual 
character admits of and exhibits as 
many gradations and varieties us 
form and colour. Their careless and 
not very good-natured merriment 
has been productive of mischief in 
two ways. It has irritated women, 
instead of reforming them; and it 
has tended to confirm the gay and 
dissipated of our own sex, in that 
coniempt for the other which any 
unhappy examples within their own 
knowledge might have originally led 
them to entertain. I am far from 

Curist. Onsery. No, 280, 


meaning to include all satirists under 
this reproach. Cowper is a splendid 
exception, and perhaps Young is 
another ; but the charge applies to 
some names of the highest celebrity. 
How frequently do we find Pope di- 
verting himself at the expense of the 
female character! Boileau too has 
an outrageous satire upow women, 
which, like his other satire upon hu- 
man nature in general, for which be 
Was censured by Addison, is never 
likely to answer one useful purpose. 
In fact, itis caleuluted to do much 
harm; as it is neither more nor less 
than & satire upon wives, and a dis- 
suasive from marriage. It may well 
be doubted whether a single French 
lady has become a better woman, or 
a better wife, in consequence of this 
celebrated invective, though compo- 
sed upwards of a century age. 
All such undistinguishing severity 
isno less absurd than the opposite 
extreme of unmeasured compliment 
and chivalrous homage. Both are 
unworths of the male sex ; and both 
tend to the degradation of the fe- 
male, though in different ways. 
The blandishments of the flatterer 
blind and corrupt the weak, and the 
unsparing lash of the satirist fails ot 
reforming the wicked; while the 
truly modest, sensible, and virtuous 
portion of the female world regard 
both the one and the other as equal- 
ly insulting and injurious. 

How admirably do the doctrines 
and precepts of Scripture, particn- 
larly those of the New Testament, 
guard us against extremes upon this 
subject! ‘There we do not find one 
of the sexes exalted at the expense 
of the other. In the conjugal union, 
indeed, it seems absolutely necessa- 
ry, for preventing the conflicts and 
contentions of a never-ceasing rival- 
ry, that pre-eminence should be given 
to one of the parties ; and that pre- 
eminence Scripture has conferred 
upon the man, as due to his priority 
of creation, and to his general su- 
periority of corporeal and intelle:- 
tual power. But his moral dignity, 
apart from which his other advar- 
tages are worthless, must always 
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depend on his care to keep within 
the well-defined circle of his duty. 
To each sex the Bible has allotted 
specific and appropriate obligations ; 
and in the due discharge of those 
obligations it makes the whole ho- 
nour and happiness of each to con- 
sist. It assumes that there is a mo- 
ral reciprocation established between 
them, in consequence of which the 
characters of both are in a great 
degree formed by the example of 
each continually acting and re-act- 
ing upon the other. Were all this 
properly considered, we should no 
longer hear of “tyrant man” cruel- 
ly adding contempt to injury, and 
proudly despising the weakness of 
which he is often too ready to take 
advantage, Did he make any ac- 
count of moral strength, he would 
perceive that the charge of weak- 
ness may be retorted upon himself, 
and that he degrades himself to a 
far lower level than that upon which 
stands the object of his unfeeling 
merriment, and perhaps the victim 
of his arts. 

There is no feature of Lord By- 
ron’s character more prominent than 
what as been termed with as much 
propriety as point, his “ restlessness 
of rest.” The greater part of his 
waking hours was spent in a state 
of high excitement. Not that this 
excitement was necessarily unnatur- 
al and pernicious. It would prove 
beneficial or otherwise, as it was 
directed to useful and innocent, or 
unworthy and vicious pursuits. It 
was not to be expected that a genius 
of his order should display the calm- 
ness and composure of an ordinary 
mind. A_ still fire may impart the 
most lasting and comfortable warmth; 
but the blaze, that enlivens and exhi- 
larates, is always aspiring and in 
motion. We must therefore make 
all due allowances for that elevation 
of mind which was connected with 
the inspiration of genius, strictly and 
properly so called. We must also, 
I suppose, extend the customary 
courtesy to one who is born a poet, 
of not being too severe upon him, 
if he occasionally manifests some 


impatience of the routine of ordi. 
nary life, and the number of low 
and little circumstances to which 
the present condition of human 
nature condemns us, and which: 
it seems, operate as a clog and en- 
cumbrance on his etherial spirit 
But the duties which depend on 
this dull uniformity of existence, as 
a poet might call it, cannot be dis- 
regarded with safety, even by the 
greatest minds. They are of im- 
perious obligation, though they have 
no charms of novelty or sublimity to 
recommend them. Even if a dul! 
road, they are still a straight and a 
sure one. Genius, not under the 
controul of religious discipline, may 
find and call it adrudgery ; but en- 
lightened piety, looking forward to 
the end of the journey, will account 
it, though not strictly upon all oc- 
casions, a way of pleasantness, yet 
always a path of peace. 

Lord Byron when not in a state 
of elation and excitement, was liable 
to be proportionably depressed. His 
fever, or tension of animal spirits, 
left him a prey to subsequent lan- 
guor; and this was one, though bs 
no means the only, cause of that 
mental dejection of which he some- 
times complained. What he termed 
his indolence, probably had _refer- 
ence to his state of mind at these 
intervals ; for he certainly cannot be 
accused of either bodily or ments! 
inactivity, strictly so called. Hi. 
lowness he endeavoured to dissi- 
pate by his favourite amusement oi 
riding, in which he excelled, and 
by shooting at a mark. A _ little 
matter, we are told, such as success 
in his shots, would restore him to 
his previous elevation. By filling 
him with a high degree of moment- 
ary self-complacency, it banished, 
for a short season, the sense of ennui 
and depression. But his constitu- 
tion was impaired ; and, young as 
he was, his interva's of melancholy 
probably increased in duration and 
intensity. During his residence at 
Pisa, he sat up studying or writing 
till two or three in the morning, 
and roused his inventive faculty by 
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the use of ardent spirits. These, 
he told Captain Medwin, were “ the 
true Hippocrene.” They certainly 
must have been the fount of inspi- 
ration whence some of his later 
compositions flowed. ‘To suppose 
that his muse was a Bacchante, when 
she gave a loose to those vile per- 
formances, would be the most cha- 
ritable conclusion that could be 
formed respecting her. Good poet- 
ry has no necessary, no natural, de- 
pendence on such helps. Waller 
never drank any thing but water, 
though perhaps it may be said that 
he was not an example in point. 
Cowper, however, we know, was 
lavish in praise of the tea-table ; 
and he was no flat or feeble poet. 
ft was Pope, if fam not mistaken, 
who used sometimes to exalt lis 
imagination with cups of coflee. 
The laureates, indeed, have from 
time immemorial, * addicted them- 
selves to sack; but the general 
character of their verses has done 
no honour to this beverage. The 
poet who requires strong or length- 
ened potations to stimulate his muse, 
may well doubt whether her most 
successful strains are not purchased 
at too dear a rate. We have no 
proof, however, | believe, that Lord 
yron was ever addicted to inebrie- 
ty; and, with respect to eating, he 
appears to have practised, at some 
periods of his life, great abstemi- 
ousness. 

His infidelity, or at least his scep- 
ticism, which in its operation and 
effects amounted to the same thing, 
appears to have consisted very much 
in a mixture of pride and levity. 
With an understanding naturally 
powerful, great miscellaneous read- 
ing, and extensive knowledge of 
life, he possessed admirable quali- 
fications for the investigation and 
discovery of important truths, had 
he added to them candour, caution, 
and humility. But, without these 
moral regulators, the highest endow- 
ments of intellect can no more pro- 
duce a beneficial effect, than the 
best constructed machinery can per- 
form its intended operations, unless 


it be set in motion by an impulse 
acting in a right direction. The 
machinery, indeed, may stand still, 
and do neither good vor harm: but 
the moral agent, if not usefully 
employed, will commonly be active 
in the work of mischief and destruc- 
tion. A superior mind, turned to 
the observation of human life, is 
very apt, without some counter- 
poise of moral and religious prin- 
ciple, to engender infidelity ;_ be- 
cause though many are the aspects 
of the living world which irrefra- 
gably contirim the representations ol 
Scripture, yet there are unquestiona- 
bly some which, when taken apart, 
may tend to infuse doubts into a 
merely speculative miod. It was a 
colloquial remark of the late Mr. 
Cecil, a man of much observation 
and sagacity, that a Christian may 
see more to exercise his faith, in 
what he beholds between Charing 
Cross and Temple Bar, than in 
the whole space from Genesis to 
the Book of Revelation. A pointed 
remark in casual discourse should 
not be over nicely criticised; but 
his meaning evidently was, that the 
manifold apparent inconsistencies 
which present themselves on the 
surface of the living world, are some- 
times more calculated to perplex us 
than any difficulties we meet with 
in Scripture. Every thinking per- 
son has probably experienced this, 
in a greater or less degree. Lord 
Byron then, with a strong early 
leaning to scepticism, engendered 
by his very independence of mind 
and proud confidence in his native 
talents, beheld, as others have done, 
much in the scenes around him to 
excite his astonishment. He pro- 
bably gazed on the picture some- 
times with disgust at its deformity, 
sometimes with amusement at its 
variety, and sometimes with wonder 
at its strangeness ; while every fresh 
observation only served to add to 
the force of that unfavourable im- 
pulse which had been early given to 
his thouchts. But why was this? 
Only because he took a partial and 
unfair survey of the world. Only 
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because he refused to examine the 
contents and evidences of Scripture 
with due candour and attention. 
Whether the Bible were true, false, 
or doubtful, was at any rate a ques- 
tion of the greatest moment. [Had 
he then been influenced by that pro- 
per seriousness which the love of 
truth inspires, he must have  seri- 
ously applied himself to the solu- 
tion of it; and, as Johnson observes 
of Gilbert West and Lord Lyttle- 
ton, both at one time unbelievers, 
“ his inquiries, being honest, would 
have ended in conviction.” That 
merciful Being, who has promised 
to “* guide the meek in judgment 5” 
and tu “ direct the path” of those 
who “lean not to their own under- 
standings,”’ would have crowned his 
efforts with success. But he appears 
to have treated the subject of reli- 
gion with habitual levity. I do not 
allude simply to the infidel tendency 
of his writings. The anecdote al- 
ready mentioned, of his perusing a 
little treatise on the evidences of 
Christianity, which he acknowledg- 
ed himself unable to answer, is it- 
self a proof of his criminal indiffer- 
ence in this respect; for, had his 
mind been in a fit posture for the 
investigation of truth, would he not 
have perceived immediately that his 
very consciousness of inability to 
confute the essay, furnished, of it- 
self alone, the strongest reason for 
sober and persevering inquiry ?! 
Lord Byron had looked a good 
deal into the Bible, but with a 
merely curious, or a poetical eye. 
H1e observed of the Book of Job, 
that “ it was the first drama in the 
world, perhaps the oldest poem, and 
that no poetry was to be compared 
to it.” He read Scripture there- 
fore, rather to be amused than in- 
structed ; to see what he could glean 
for intellectual and literary purposes, 
not to examine whether it contained 
any thing that might throw light up- 
on his doubts respecting the great 
subject of futurity. Hence it was 
that he found nothing in the nara- 
tive of Cain and Abel, but mat- 
ter fora poem of the most profane 
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tendency, in which the mouth of 
the evil spirit is studiously “ filled 
with arguments,” for the sole pur- 
pose of uttering blasphemies against 
God, while litthe or nothing occurs 
in the remainder of the piece to 
counteract the pernicious effect of 
this horrible representation. This 
surely is as unlike Milion as any 
thing can well be, though Lord By- 
ron attempted to justify himself by 
the example of that sublime and 
Christian poet. 

He seemed to betray at times a 
kind of lurking suspicion that the 
Bible might, after all, be true. 
Upon one occasion, we find him ex- 
pressing a wish “that the Reform- 
ers had retained something like Pur- 
gatorv;” not considering that, as 
honest inquirers after truth, they 
could retain nothing which Scripture 
had not revealed. ‘The feelings which 
may have prompted this wish, if in- 
deed it were any thing beyond a 
careless observation, are sufficiently 
apparent. He could not but be con- 
scious—indeed he confessed the fact 
—that much of his life had been 
utterly at variance with the dictates 
of virtue and religion. Neither could 
he deny the possibility at least of 
such a state of future punishment as 
the word of God describes. But then 
the doctrine of eternal condemnation 
appeared to him revolting in the 
extreme. It would have been com- 
fortable to think that the worst to 
be dreaded hereafter, was a place of 
temporary suffering, issuing either 
in the purification of the soul, pre- 
peratory to its final happiness, or 
ina total and irrevocable dissmission 
from existence itself, with all its 
joys and sorrows. ‘Thus the dream 
of purgatory would have laid “a 
flattering unction” to his soul; and 
his remark upon it may seem to de- 
note the operation of a mind gener- 
ally avd habitually settled in unbe- 
lief, but rendered uneasy, at intervals, 
by a suspicion that the Gospel might 
be true. He should have reflected, 
according to the language of the 
powerful and eloquent Dr. Barrow, 
that “if it be true, the unbeliever 
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acts most absurdly; if probable, 
very imprudently ; if only possible, 
not wisely.” 

Lord Byron is another instance 
of the union of unbelief and scep- 
ticism with a tincture of supersti- 
tion and credulity ; though in him 
these propensities were not nourish- 
ed by fear (an emotion of which 
he seems hardly to have been con- 
scious,) but were connected with 
certain loose notions of fatality. 
He had faith in omens, and enter- 
tained, it is said, some respect for 
a fortune-teller, who informed him, 
when a boy, that there would be 
certain periods of his life, recurring 
within equal intervals, which would 
be marked with some calamitous 
event. If he had come into the 
world only a century earlier, he 


might perhaps have been as firm a 


believer in astrology, and as great 
a caster of nativities, as Dryden 

himself. Homer has an admirable 
line, proving how much he could 
rise superior to the gross supersti- 
tions of his age where he tells us, 
that the most favorable omen for our 
country is the union of all hearts 
and hands in its defence. 

Eis oiuvog apres, apuvetdas = arepn 

TUTENE. 

How happy would it have been 
for the noble English poet, and his 
readers, had he improved upon this 
reflection of his great predecessor, 
and duly considered that the surest 
augury of happiness consists in early 
moral discipline, and religious self 
denial ! 

As 1 am on the subject of Lord 
Byron’s infidelity, this paper may 
be not improperly concluded with 
a few remarks on his intimate friend 
and associate, the unhappy Shelley. 
Nothing could be more inconsistent 
than the opinions which Lord Byron 
expressed at different times, respect- 
ing this author’s poetry. At one mo- 
nent, it was “ baseness and bigotry 
10t to admire his verses ;” at ano- 
ther he speaks of him as one who 
could judge of poetry, but could 
not produce it. Shelley was not de- 
void of feeling and imagination; 


but they were both buried under a 
heap of the vilest jargon of meta- 
physical impiety that ever offended 
the taste of a critic, or the serious- 
ness of a Christian. He is happily, 
however, too unintelligible to attract 
many readers. The very best that 
can be said fur him, as a man, is, 
that he was partially insane; and 
assuredly the youth, who could sit 
down to compose a formal treatise 
in favour of Atheism, and then cir- 
culate his pamphlet among the 
bishops, and propose to discuss the 
question with the examining masters 
at Oxford, must have made, to say 
the least, some approaches to de- 
rangement of intellect. Not that 
this supposition will wholly excase 
him: for he may still have retained, 
generally, such a power of se!f-con- 
troul as to constitute him a respon- 
sible agent. And, even in the case 
of decided mental aberration, great 
guilt may be incurred by that ori- 
ginal’ neglect of moral discipline 
which may have contributed to pro- 
duce it; as the law renders men in 
some degree punishable for crimes 
committed during a_ state of intoxi- 
cation. ‘The catastrophe and obse- 
quies of this wretched individual 
have about them an air of horror. 
It is well known that he was drown- 
ed on a pleasurable excursion, and 
that his body, having been recover- 
ed from the waves, was solemnly 
burnt by Lord Byron upon a funeral 
pile, in the presence of some other 
friends. The ceremony as descri- 
bed by Captain Medwin, seems to 
have blended the rites of paganism 
in strange conjunction with the 
gloom of infidelity. No service was 
said—no dirge was sung over the de- 
parted. ‘The professed Atheist had 
“died, and made no sign.” Leigh 
Hunt lay almost fainting in a car- 
riage. In front of the pile stood 
Lord Byron, with a fixed but not 
unfeeling eye, marking the gradual 
consumption of the poor remains, 
and only breaking the solemn silence 
by a low-muttered remark, seem- 
ing to proceed from the idea that 
both body and spirit were alike re- 
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duced to nothingness. Altogether it 
was a scene of sadness, apparently 
unrelieved by the feeblest ray of 
hope or consolation ; a scene worthy 
ot the muse of a Byron, or the pen- 
cil ofa Fuseli. 

(To be continued.) 


a 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I HAVE just been reading with re- 
newed pleasure Mr. Hodgson’s two 
interesting volumes of *“ Letters from 
North America,” the substance of 
which first appeared in your pages. 
These volumes are represented by 
American writers generally as con- 
taining the most candid and impar- 
tial view of the state of society and 
manners in the United States which 
has yet appeared. They are therefore 
highly deserving of public attention. 
I have been particularly impress- 
ed with his truly graphic sketches of 
slavery; the misery, and impclicy, 
as well as the iniquity, of which he 
has most ably delineated. There is 
also a candor in his remarks on this 
afflicting subject, which gives the 
greater force to his statements. 
Warm and honourable as is his zeal 
in the cause of humanity and free- 
dom, he is ever willing to give full 
prominence to whatever mitigation 
he can discover in the abhorrent 
system which he condemns, and to 
arrive at as hopeful a conclusion as 
possible amidst the most unpromis- 
ing premises. It is, however, the 
singular fatality of the slave-system 
that nothing can be uttered either 
by hope or charity as the slightest 
fraction of compensation, but what, 
when re-considered, assumes, other 
aspects so distressing and gloomy 
that the mind refuses to indulge the 
pleasure resulting from the alleged 
partial mitigation in the overwhelm- 
ing p< ainfulness of positive and pres- 
ent misery. Mr. Hodgson will 
allow me to adduce the following 
iHustration. Speaking of the prac- 
tice of letting out slaves on hire, or 
sending them out to find employ- 
ment where they can; the master ex- 
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pecting a certain proportion of their 
gains, or exacting a fixed sum per 
week, and allowing them the remain- 
der, ifany; Mr. Hodgson remarks, 
that “the system of. allowing the 
slaves to select their own work, and 
to look out for employment for them- 
selves, notwithstanding the frequent 
hardships attending it, is a great 
step towards emancipation, and an 
admirable preparative for it; and 
may we not regard it as one of the 
avenues through which the African 
will ultimately emerge from his de- 
graded condition r” “6 Surely,” con- 
tinues he, “ the warmest advocates ol 
perpetual slavery, (if there be any, 
which I greatly doubt,) will not con- 
tend that a man who is capable ot 
taking care of his family while com- 
pelled to pay his owner a premium 
for permission to do so, will become 
less compcient to manage his con- 
cerns when exonerated from the tax, 
or that he will relax in his efforts to 
improve his condition, because a 
stranger no longer divides with him 
the fruit of his toil.” The truth of this 
inference is undeniable ; and the mind 
is for « moment almost inclined to in- 
dulge some charity towards a system 
which is to produce such happy re- 
sults; asystem which teaches the slave 
those habits of diligence and fore- 
thought which it is the almost inevita~ 
ble effect of his servile and dependent 
condition to eradicate, and which, 
while it thus prepares him for eman- 
cipation, has the superadded merit 
of stopping the mouths of those who 
would deny his competency to make 
his labour when untaxed as valuable 
to himself as when subjected toa 
heavy impost. But miserable are even 
the compensations and mitigations of 
slavery. The natural way in which 
the system of letting out slaves may 
eveniually issue in their freedom, is 
by accustoming them to feel their 
strength and self-dependence, which 
may, sooner or later, lead them to 
achieve their independence, amidst 
those horrors which Mr. Hodgson 
so feelingly deprecates, and which 
he wisely exhorts the masters to pre- 
vent by a timely emancipation be- 
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neficial to both parties. But in the 
mean while how dreadful is such a 
system to the poor slaves? Mr. 
Hodgson, even in taking the most 
hopeful view of the case, tells us that 
** frequent hardships” attend it; that 
“in the Charleston and Savannah 
jails, besides numerous pirates, there 
were many slaves in continement for 
not giving their master the wages 
they had earned.” But what proof is 
there that (in every case at least) they 

had earned these wages > The most 
diligent labourer may sometimes fail 
of meeting with work, and it is pain- 
ful enough for him to lie down at 
night faint and famishing, without 
the misfortune of having to make up 
to an inexorable master a sum which 
he has not had it in his power to 
earn.* Mr. Hodgson incidentally 
throws some light on the practical 
working of this system when he says, 
“ You will be surprised to learn that 
children who are thus situated gene- 
rally preter chimney sweeping, as 
they can earn more by this than by 
any other employment.” I confess 
that I see nothing “ surprising” in 
this selection. The child no doubt 
knows full well the miseries of chim- 
ney-sweeping ; but finding that it 
best enables him to meet the exac- 
tions of his employer, and preferring 
on the whole the laceration and suf- 
focation of this toilsome and unheal- 


thy employment to the angry lash of 
his owner, or the severe inflictions of 


“the Charleston and Savannah jails,” 


* A very respectable and humane West- 
india slave proprietor lately observed to 
the writer of these remarks : “* The slaves 
are very happy, and some of them earn 


and lay by considerable sums. A slave of 


mine, a cooper, made a great deal; for 
persons were always glad to get him for 
their jobs ; because free workmen ex- 
pected regular wages, which are very 
high, whereas they could give this man 


just what they pleased, often a mere tri- 


fle, and if he was not satisfied, they had 
only fo give him a box on the ear, and send 
him about his business.” If the Savannah 
and Charleston slaves are paid in the 
same manner, no wonder they are often 
in confinemeut “ for not giving their mas- 
ter the wages they had earned,” [ query, 
received !] uot including I suppose a 
moiety of the gratuitous cuffs. And this 
is being “ very happy :” 
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he adopts it as the less paintul alter- 
native. I will not waste a sing) 

line im arguing on the manitest 
cruelty and the injustice of this sys- 
tem 3 but will present to your read- 
ers without note or comment, @ 
passage in “ Lieut. Shillibeer’s Voy- 
age to Pitcairn’s Island, including a 
Sketch of the Present State [anno 
1817] of the Brazils and Spanish 
South America.” I by no means 
wish to adduce what I hope isa 
rare example, as a general speci- 
men ; but the incident shews at least 
w hat hardships may arise from the 
system inthe hands of an unright- 
eous master, and adds one prooi 
more to the innumerable ones alrea- 
dy on record of the manifeld atroci- 
ties of slavery. Speaking of Rio de 
Janeiro, he relates the following al- 
fecting incident. 

* A man possessing a few slaves 
may be considered of good property. 
particularly if he bought them when 
young and has brought them up to 
trades. With a man of this kind 1] 
am acquainted, who is as_barba- 
rous and remorseless a wretch as can 
be conceived. He has several slaves : 
and, as they have all been taught 
some trade or other, he sends them 
forth to earn, according to their oc- 
cupations, certain sums and their 
food 3 which must be completed un- 
der a penalty (which is seldom re- 
mitted, even to the most industrious 
or lucky,) of asevere flogging. One o} 
them was a barber, and tor a consid- 
erable period shaved me every morn- 
ing : he was a quiet man, and of great 
industry, and, as far as came under 
my observation, always on the alert 
for his master’s interest. For se- 
veral days 1 observed he bore a 
gloomy and melancholy appearance. 
I asked him the reason, and was in- 
formed he had been unsuccessful. 
and could not render to his master 
the sum required ; that he had little 
hopes of being able to raise it, and 
as little doubt of being punished. 1 
gave him something towards it. 
When he came again, he informed 
me, that out of thirteen or fourteen, 
he alone had escaped the lash ; but, if 
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he did not make up the deficiency, 
his would be of greater severity than 
had been inflicted on his companions. 
As the time approached when he 
must render to his master an ac- 
count, he became greatly distressed, 
and despaired of accomplishing his 
promise. He went with tears in his 
eyes, tendered what he had gained, 
aud assured him of having used eve- 
ry means to raise the specific sum, 
and implored a remission of punish- 
ment, or a suspension until the fol- 
lowing Monday, which at length was 
granted him, but not without threats 
of inany additional stripes in case of 
failure. The time fast approached, 
when he must return. He was still 
deficient. He reached the door of his 
master’s house, when, in despair of 
being forgiven, and dreading the or- 
deal he had to undergo, he took from 
his pocket a razor, and with a des- 
perate hand nearly severed his head 
from his body. I saw him several 
days after, lying in this mangled 
state near the place where he had 
perpetrated the act. This horrid 
deed had no other effect on the mas- 
ter, than to increase his severity to- 
wards the others, on whom he impo- 
sed heavier burdens, to recompense 
him forthe loss he had so recently 
sustained.” —-Shillibeer’s Voyage 
to Pitcairn’s Island, pp. 16—18. 
There is another passing remark 
of Mr. Hodgson’s, to which for the 
sake of the great cause which he 
has so ably advecated, I beg leave 
to add two partially counter-state- 
ments. He says, (vol i. p. 310,) 
* The Black children, when very 
young, seem to mix almost indiscri- 
miuately with the white children, 
who however occasionally demon- 
strate their acknowledged superio- 
rity, though less frequently than I 
should have expected, at least as 
far as fell under my observation.” 
What Mr. Hodgson “ expected,” 
may easily be suppossd ; for history 
and philosophy alike shew that no- 
thing more certainly, or more early 
in life, ruins the character of a 
human being than the unchecked 
power of domineering ; and it is 


among the worst evils of slavery im 
all ages and countries, that it gene- 
rates almost from infancy in the 
privileged classes those unjust, des- 
potic, and often positively cruel dis- 
positions and habits which are a 
curse alike to the individual, to the 
community, and to the unhappy 
victim of his unbridled caprices. It 
seems, however, that Mr. Hodg- 
son’s experience did not go to the 
full length of his philosophy on this 
subject; but then he intimates that 
his opportunities of forming a judg- 
ment were but partial ; for he adds, 
“at least as far as fell under my 
observation,” and, at all events, he 
saw and heard enough to convince 
him that the white children do 
“occasionally demonstrate their ac- 
knowledged superiority.” It would 
be, so far as it extends, a mitiga- 
tion of the evils of the system oi 
slavery, if its direful effects eithe: 
ou the dominant or the oppressed 
party Were postponed to the meri- 
dian of life, but I am_ persuaded 
that Mr. Hodgson did not intend to 
convey any such impression. Long 
before manhood, the habit either of 
enduring or inflicting wrong, must 
have stamped a corresponding and 
most baneful impress upon the cha- 
racter. ‘To grow up under the 
system must almost inevitably be to 
become the victim of its injurious 
influence. If an authority of great 
weight, and on the very spot w yhere 
Mr. Hodgson wrote this observation. 
be necessary to decide the point, | 
may refer to that shrewd and phi- 
losophical observer Mr. Jefferson, 
whom, in the next leaf to that in 
which the observation occurs, we 
find Mr. Hodgson visiting. Ile 
speaks in the highest possible terms 
of the powerful conversation of that 
statesman, from whom he elicited 
much valuable and interesting in- 
formation. Had he chanced to put 
to him the question, what effect has 
the system of slave-holding on the 
character of the younger and ulti- 
mately on the adult part of the com- 
munity, the answer would have been 
decisive., Indeed, it happens that 3 
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can supply Mr. Jefferson’s answer, 
in his own words; for, in his Notes 
on Virginia, I find him thus strongly 
expressing himself :— 

* There must doubtless be an 
nohappy influence on the manners 
of the people, produced by the ex- 
istence of slavery among us. The 
whole commerce between master 
and slave is a perpetual exercise of 
the must boisterous passions; the 
most unremitting despotism on the 
one part, and degrading submissions 
on the other. Our children learn 
this, and imitate it, for nian is an iin- 
iiative animal. The parent storms ; 
the child looks on, catches the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the same 
airs in the circle of smaller slaves, 
gives loose to the wurst uf passions ; 
and, thus nursed, educated, and dai- 
ly exercised in tyranny, cannot but 
be stamped bu it with odious pecul- 
iarities.”’—Jeflerson’s Notes on Vir- 
ginia, pp. 270, 271, Lond. edition. 

Such is the opinion of this North- 
American statesman; to which I 
beg leave to add the following ob- 
servations, from Stewart’s *“ Pre- 
sent State of the West Indies.” 

“ Wherever slavery exists, there 
must be many things attending it 
unfavourable to the improvement of 
the minds and manners of a peo- 
ple: arbitrary habits are acquired, 
irritation and violent passions are 
engendered—partly, indeed, by the 
perverseness of the slaves,—and the 
feelings are gradually blunted by the 
constant exercise of a too unrestrain- 
ed power, and the scenes to which 
it is continually giving birth. The 
very children, in some families, are 
so used to see or hear the Negro 
servants whipped for the offences 
they commit, that it becomes a sort 
of amusement to them. It unfortu- 
nately happens that the females, as 
well as the males, are too apt to con- 
tract domineering and harsh ideas 
with respect to their slaves—ideas 
ill suited to the native softness and 
humanity of the female heart,—so 
that the severe and arbitrary mis- 
tress will not unfrequently be com- 
bined with the affectionate wife, the 
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tender mother, and agreeable com- 
panion ;—such is the effect of early 
habits and accustomed prejudices, 
suffering qualities so anomalous to 
existin the same breast. A young 
lady, while yet a child, has a little 
Negress of her own age pointed out 
to her as one destined to be her fu- 
ture wailing-laaid ; Aer infant mind 
cannot conceive the harm of a little 
vecalious tyranny over this sable 
being, who is her property ; and 
thus are arbitrary ideas gradually 
engrafted in her nature. Such is the 
power of habit over the heart, that 
the woman accustomed to the exer- 
cise of severity soon loses all the 
natural softness of her sex, No- 
thing was more common formerly 
than for White mistresses not only 
to order their slaves to be punished, 
but personally to see that the pun- 
ishment was duly inflicted.” 

In truth, looking at slavery in 
what aspect we may, it is one entire 
system of pure and uncompensated 
evil, To am glad to hear from Mr. 
Ilodgson, that it has no “ warm 
advocates 3” would thet it had no 
practical upholders ! and would that 
all who profess to believe its enor- 
mities would, heart and hand unite 
for its extinction ! A. B. C. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I 4m a layman of the Church of 
England, resident for the most part 
in the country, and have been ac- 
customed to great disappointment 
in the character of the music used 
in many of our churches, as well 
as in the selection of the words 
appropriated to the tunes. The 
venerable Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, with a view, 
I presume, to remedy the latter de- 
fect, circulates a selection of stanzas 
from the new version of the Psalms; 
and I beg to suggest for considera- 
tion the propriety of adding to its 
list of books, a‘corresponding selec- 
tion of our best church-tunes. Such 
a selection would be of great utility 
ip promoting a solemn and edifying 
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discharge of this much-neglected 
part of public worship, especially 
in country congregations, and, being 
afforded at a cheap price, would al- 
so probably be in extensive demand 
in National and Sunday schools and 


in private families. 
A READER. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent P. M. M., in 
your Number for January, objects 
to the use of voluntaries upon the 
organ at the conclusion of the 
church service. 1 would ask, how- 
ever, is not this the least exception- 
able mode of dismissing a congre- 
gation, with a view to counteract 
the noise and confusion unavoidably 
attendant upon the dispersing of a 
large assembly? and may it not 
operate as a means of silencing 
those unseemly whispers so justly 
complained of by your correspond- 
ent? In some churches the diffi- 
culty is attempted to be obviated 
by a method which appears highly 
exceptionable; namely, by ordering 
a Psalm to be sung while the congre- 
gation are dispersing. By this mode 
of proceeding, persons are obliged 
either to remain in church, against 
their inclinations, after the service 
is concluded, or to shew disrespect 
and be guilty of irreverence by de- 
parting while others are employed 
in singing the praises of God. 
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that of your correspondent. I con- 
ceive that the sulemn tones of the 
organ, introduced at that particular 
moment, so far from disturbing the 
thoughts, or unfitting the mind for 
the continuance of devout specula- 
tions, rather assist it in the attain- 
ment of that desirable object, and 
elevate still more the pious affec- 
tions which may have been raised 
by the preceding service. Much, 
doubtless will depend on the skill 
and judgment ef the performer, and 
the selection of pieces; but these 
ought always to be under proper re- 
gulations. 

With regard to the introduction 
of a voluntary after the sermon, 
when the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is to be administered, it 
should doubtless be dispensed with, 
if it should prove to be in reality a 
source of disturbance to those who 
remain for the purpose of commu- 
nicating. This, however, I con- 
ceive, needs not be the case; or, 
at all events, there will not arise 
from this quarter a greater interrup- 
tion than would necessarily take 
place if there were no voluntary. 
It must also be remembered, that 
to the larger part of the congrega- 
tion, the service is then actually 
concluded ; since, even in these days 
of increased attendance at the table 
of the Lord, it is to be feared that 


those who remain for the purpose of 


performing that sacred duty will 
still be found a minority in the con- 


As matter of personal feeling, gregation. P30 
my experience differs entirely from Tia a 
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The Crisis ; or,an Attempt to shew 
from Prophecy, illustrated by the 
Signs of the Times, the Pros- 
pects and Duties of the Church 
of Christ at the present Period; 
withan Inquiry into the probable 
Destiny of England during the 
predicted Desolatione of the Pa- 


pal Kingdoms. By the Rev. E. 
Coopgrr, Rector of Hamstall Rid- 
ware and Yoxall. 7s. London. 
1825. 


WE began our critical intercourse 
with Mr. Cooper in the very first year 
of our literary existence; when his 
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eldest born production, (his Visita- 
tion Sermon, preached at Walsall,) 
so deservedly attracted public atten- 
tion, and prepared the way for his 
subsequent and successful appeals 
to the patronage of the Chiristian 
world. On the present occasion, 
he has discovered what many will 
term a spirit of adventure and al- 
most daring enterprize. He has 
opened and worked 4 new vein in 
the dark and mysterious depths cf 
prophecy; and, whatever be his 
ultimate success, or whatever the 
value of the ore brought, by his in- 
dustry, to the surface, for the ana- 
lysis of our chemical divines, his 
efforts merit much gratitude; neither 
can they fail to be beneficial, as, in 
their practical bearings at least, they 
are directed to the advancement of 
man’s everlasting interests. So that, 
even if his leading theory be found, 
on examination, like most of those 
which have preceded it, to be unte- 
nable, no question will arise as to 
the utility of the cautions thence 
induced; which will be duly esti- 
mated by every one who reads the 
volume with seriousness. Its moni- 
tory portion is indeed the applica- 
tion of the writer’s long text; but it 
is one of those addresses to the pre- 
sent generation of mankind, which 
may be studied to high advantage, 
though entirely separated from the 
context 3 and, independently of any 
interpretation of prophecy, either 
fanciful or indisputable, it is caleu- 
lated to administer alarm, conviction, 
persuasion, and consolation, as the 
spiritual exigencies of its various 
readers may demand. 

The present work, as we under- 
stand from the preface, was not dis- 
patched to the press before it had 
received the virtual imprimatur of 
some competent judges; who, ad- 
mitting that Mr. Cooper had made 
out a strong case, recommended 
the publication ; and, as we should 
farther infer, were anxious not to 
deprive the religious community of 
a solemn warning distinctly address- 
ed to themselves. The suffrage of 
Mr. Cooper’s private critics is alto- 


gether in his favour. ‘The value of 
their opinion is obvions. A new hy- 
pothesis on the prophecies, while it 
dazzles a novice, brings the student 
to a pause. With the first of these, 
it has the glare of a yision: with 
the other, a vision’s indistinetness 
and unreality. In the instance im- 
mediately before us, it is, however, 
so far accredited by those who have 
already examined it, as that they 
deem it deserving of the patient in- 
vestigation of the student of pro- 
phecy. 

No mention is made, in Mr. 
Cooper’s title-page, of one leading 
object of bis inquiry—the identity 
of the king “ who should co accord- 
ing to his will,’ (Daniel xi. 36,) with 
none other personage than the late 
Napoleon Bonaparte! We antici- 
pate the surprize of the generality 
of readers at this unexpected illus- 
tration of prophecy ; and as it must 
necessarily communicate to them a 
startling sensation, it may, in an 
equal degree, awaken their curios- 
ity ;—using that term, not in its 
idle vulgarity of meaning, but as 
indicating a spirit of serious investi- 
gation on a point of highly moment- 
ous import; and certainly if we 
could believe the writer’s reasonings 
ta be just and well-founded, the 
results drawn from them would tend 
to impress a deeper sense of the re- 
sponsibilities and awful aspect of 
the times ; and would seem to con- 
nect them more closely with our 
eternal apprehensions and hopes. 
Mr. Cooper writes: 


“Tt is well known to the student of 
prophecy, that both Daniel and St. John 
agree in predicting a remarkable period, 
in which, during the space of 1260 years, 
the church of Christ, throughout the 
western part of the Roman empire, under 
its last divided form, would be oppressed, 
corrupted, and persecuted by the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers, bearing the name of 
Christ, and professing to act by his autho- 
rity. It is no less clear, that the same 
inspired writers unite in predicting a se- 
cond period, which shall commence at the 
expiration of the former, and in the course 
of which these tyrannical powers, after 
being wasted by a series of desolating 
judgments, shall -at length be utterly 
broker ; and the church, being by degrees 
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emancipated from bondage, shall make a 
rapid advance to millennial glory............ 
Daniel tells us by implication, that the 
period in question will occupy a space of 
seventy-five years: for ‘ blessed is he that 
waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three 
hundred and five and thirty days.’ (Daniel 
xii. 12.) This period, thus defined, the 
prophet further calls the time of the end ; 
a name descriptive of the nature of those 
events by which it will be distinguished : 
for it is within this period, that Ged will 
gradually put an end to the triumphs of 
his enemies, to the sufferings of his church, 
and to the dispersion of the Jews.’’—The 
writer ‘ fally concurs in sentiment with 
those who date the beginning of this pe- 
riod,” that is, the first of 1260 years, ‘from 
the year A. D. 533; when the Emperor 
Justinian, by his memorable edict, formal- 
ly delivered the saints into the hands of 
the little (papal) horn; and who, con- 
sequently, following the usual mode of 
scriptural interpretation, (by incomplete 
and current time, and not by time com- 
plete and past,) assign the termination of 
the period in question—an event which 
synchronises with the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet in the Revelation of St. 
John—to the year 1792. The arguments 
in favour of this interpretation, adduced 
by Mr. Cuninghame, appear to the writer 
conclusive on the subject. It is with this 
interpretation that the views exhibited in 
the following pages are intimately con- 
nected; and should they be established, 
they will place it beyond dispute.’ pp. 
1—3, and xiv. xv. 


On the assumption, therefore, of 
the accuracy of these dates, a point 
on which we do not pretend to de- 
cide, Mr. Cooper places the chrono- 
logical corner-stone of his interpre- 
tation. And if the year 1792 was 
indeed the close of the great pro- 
phetic period, and if the “ wilful 
king” -was really then to commence 
his mighty career, the most scepti- 
cal and severe student of prophecy 
would of course pause before he 
ventured to pronounce the author’s 
hypothesis visionary. It is no part 
of our plan to revive the controver- 
sies involved in these preliminaries 
of Mr. Cooper’s performance. We 
shall proceed directly to state, that, 
in his view, the eleventh chapter of 
Daniel, from the thirty-sixth to the 
forty-fifth verses inclusive, is a pre- 
diction of the character, exploits, 
and end of Napoleon. For the 
illustration of this opinion, the 
reader must be referred to the work 


[Aprit, 


itself. What may be the effect on 
his mind of a careful examination 
of the validity of the author’s ar- 
gument, we know not. For our 
own parts, however plausible may 
be his elucidation of the verses un- 
der his consideration, we cannot re- 
gard it as altogether satisfactory. 
We do not deny, indeed, that, dark- 
ly as the character of Bonaparte 
has been painted in the progress ot 
Mr. Cooper’s parallelisms, the shades 
might have been even deepened 
without exposing the artist to any 
charge of exaggeration or malignity. 
The character of the late Emperor 
of France may be contemplated 
under two aspects. Individually he 
deserves to be a forgotten man. 
But, as a being, if not actually 
brought within the awful sphere ot 
prophecy, yet certainly acting as a 
scourge in the hand of God, to pun. 
ish a guilty world; and, as such, 
occupying a distinguished station 
among the executioners of the Di- 
vine wrath; he may already be too 
much forgotten. He fixed and re- 
tained the attention, and kept alive 
the fears, of the world for the long 
space of more than twenty years ; 


and almost every year a season of 


bloodshed and despondency. He 
was the king-maker of Christendom ; 
and it is not always now recollect- 
ed, that four monarchies of this ad- 
venturer’s own founding yet remain, 
and are recognized among the le- 
gitimate thrones of Europe! We 
mean those of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Wirtemburg, (the princes of which 
were elevated, by his arrangements, 
from the inferior rank of electors,) 
and the new dynasty which holds 
the sceptre of Sweden. In the ful- 
ness of his power, Napoleon mar- 
ried the near relation of the consort 
of Louis XVI.; and, like her, a 
descendant of the Cesars; and he 
allied his family to other reyal houses 
of Europe. Neither did he seem 


to confine his ambition to be the 
Emperor of the West; but-as many 
sagacious observers believed, he 
aspired to be also the western pro- 
phet. Being all this, and more than 
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this, he was doubtless a king who for 
a time at least was permitted “ to 
do according to his will!” “ The 
Revolution,” says Mr. Southey,“ had 
giventhe government absolute com- 
mand over the whole physical force 
of France ; and this prodigious power 
was at the disposal of an individual 
unchecked by any restraint, and 
subject to no responsibility. Per- 
haps it would not have been pussi- 
ble to have selected, among the 
whole human race, any other man 
to whom it would have been so dan- 
gerous to commit this awful charge. 
Napoleon Bonaparte possessed all 
the qualities which are required to 
form a perfect tyrant. His military 
genius was of the highest order ;_ his 
talents were of the most imposing 
kind; his ambition was insatiable ; 
his heart impenetrable ; he was with- 
out honour, without veracity, with- 
out conscience ; looking for no world 
beyond the present, and determined 
to make this world his own at what- 
ever cost....He regarded his fellow- 
creatures merely as instruments for 
gratifying his lust of empire,— pieces 
with which he played the game of 
war: inthe presumptuousness of his 
power he set man at defiance, and in 
his philosophy God was left out of the 
account*.” ‘These reminiscences of 


*See Southey’s History of the Penin- 
sular War, pp. 15---18. In a subsequent 
passage, Mr. Southey referring to the 
Jewish Sanhedrim held at Paris, in 1807, 
writes,---‘‘ When in their hall of meeting 
they placed the Imperial Eagle over the 
Ark of the Covenant, and blended the 
cyphers of Napolean and Josephine with 
the unutterable neme of God; impious as 
this was, it was cenly French flattery in 
Jewish costume. But when they applied 
to him the prophecies of Isaiah and Da- 
niel ; when they called him, ‘the Lord’s 
anointed Cyrus’.-- the living image of the 
Divinity,’—‘ the only mortal according 
to God’s own heart, to whom he has en- 
trusted the fate of nations, because he 
alone could govern them with wisdom ;’ 
these things resembled the abominable 
language of his bishops, and of his own 
proclamations, too much to escape notice. 
And when they reminded him, that he 
had subdued the ancient land of the eternal 
pyramids, the land wherein their ancestors 
had been held in bondage; that he had 
appeared on the banks of the once-sacred 


this extraordinary man tend, we ad- 
mit, rather to confirm Mr. Cooper's 
estimate of the external splendour ot 
his name, explvits, and pretensions. 
He certainly gathered around him, in 
his day, the applause or the dread o! 
a vast portion of the inhabitants 
the earth. Little minds vainly en- 
deavoured to sustain against him feel- 
ings of contempt; their efforts of this 
kind, in despite of themselves, were 
perpetually absorbed into fear. At 
the same time, wise men, while they 
detected the inherent vileness of his 
character, were also awed by its 
power, which, in a human seuse, was 
irresistible, devising and executing 
his mighty projects with an almost 
superhuman energy. But his own 
forced pleasantry, when a fugitive 
from the climate and armies of Rus- 
sia, “ From the sublime to the ridi- 
culous there is but a step,’ was mar- 
vellously realized in his deposition 
and deportation. The god was ra- 
pidly changed into the worm. The 
Exile of St. Helena, (such was he 
called in the sentimental phraseology 
of his adherents,) sank almost to a 
deeper degradation than would have 
been prepared for him by his bitter- 
estenemies. Fis last days were sadly 
disgraced ; and chiefly by the indul- 
gente of a certain sordid querulous- 


Jordan; and foughtin the valley of Sichem, 
in the plains of Palestine ; such language 
seemed to indicate a project for resettling 
them in the Holy Land, as connected 
with his views concerning Egypt. Nay, 
as he had successively imitated Hannibal, 
and Alexander, and Charlemagne, just 
as the chance of circumstances reminded 
him of each, was it improbable that Mo- 


hammed might be the next object of 


his imitation; that he might breathe in 
incense, till he fancied himself divine ; 
that adulation, and success, and vanity, 
utterly unchecked as they were, having 
destroyed all moral feeling and all con- 
science should affect his intellect next; 
and that, from being the Cyrus of the 
Lord, he would take the hint which his 
own clergy had given him, and proclaim 
himself the temporal Messiah! Nothing 
was too impious for this man, nothing too 
frantic ;---and, alas! such was the degra- 
dation of Europe, and of the world, Eng- 
land alone excepted, that scarcely auy 
thing seemed to be impracticable for him.” 
pp. 63, 64. 
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ness on matters of mere personal in- 
convenience. He became the poli- 
tician of the kitchen, the cellar, the 
bath, the larder, and the laundry ; so 
that, instead of performing the last 
act of the drama in the costume and 
attitudes of philosophy or of heroism, 
he expired all but a driveller and a 
shew. “He came to his end, and 
there was none to help him !” 

Mr. Cooper is quite aware of some 
of the objections which may be raised 
against his theory; and he has at- 
tempted to anticipate and rebut 
them. But, leaving this portion of 
the work in our rear, we march for- 
ward to the results from Mr. Cooper’s 
interpretation, He writes,— 


“ As the 1260 years expired in the year 
1792, so the 1290 years (a period prolong- 
ed from the former by the intervention of 
Bonaparte’s career) were concluded in the 
year 1822: and consequently this was the 
precise year which the angel predicted. 
Michael then stood up (Daniel xii. 1,) for 
the children of the Jews. And, how re- 
markably does this hypothesis accord with 
the statement already given! It was in 
the year 182] that Napoleon came to his 
end...inthe year immediately preced- 
ing that in which the 1290 years termina- 
ted. pp. 78, 79. 


It is then argued, that two events 
took place in 1822—namely, the pro- 
ceedings of the congress at Verona, 
and the matured state of the Greek 
insurrection—whieh may be several- 
ly instrumental in effecting great 
changes in relation to the papal king- 
doms, and also to the restoration of 
the Jews. A second result refers to 
what the angel says (Daniel xii. 1.) 
respecting the then coming days of 
unprecedented trouble. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Cooper speaks a language 
which, whatever may be its prophet- 
ic accuracy, will seem to many much 
more gloomy than is warranted by 
the political appearances of the cur- 
rent period. Hé remarks,— 


“« There is indeed, at present, an appa- 
rent calm upon the face of the earth ; but 
it is only a deceitful calm, the earnest and 
precursor of the moredreadfulstorm. The 
peace which seems to reign, “is merely 
superficial. Beneath the surface,the most 
hostile feelings are at work; the most 
hostile preparations are at hand. Never 
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were there so many disposing causes to 
confusion. This is not the language ot 
conjecture and exaggeration. Those per- 
sons who possess the most efficient means 
and opportunities of ascertaining the rea! 
political state of Europe know, that the 
view here given of it iscorrect. The Par- 
liamentary declarations of senators, and 
even of statesmen, are continually confirm- 
ing this representation. Nay, every atten- 
tive observer must be aware, that the three 
great principles of Infidelity, Despotism, 
and Popery, those three unclean spirits 
which, about this time, like frogs coming 
out of the mouth of the dragon, the beast, 
and the false prophet, are to go forth unto 
the kings of the earth and of the whole 
world, to gather them to the battle of that 
great day of God Almighty, are now bu- 
sily at work throughout the papal king- 
doms, and preparing the materials for 
some prodigious explosion.”” pp. 91, 92 


These are certainly strong uncon- 
promising assertions, and they shew 
at least the unhesitating confidence 
of our author in his own views of 
prophecy; but, except in a single 
point, we cannot see that his deli- 
neation would not have been more 
strictly and strikingly applicable to 
the first years ofthe French Revolu- 
tion than to the present day. The 
single point to which we allude is 
the difference between the depressed 
state of the Roman-Catholic Church 
at the former period, and its recent 
restoration to power and influence. 
At the close of something like a pro- 
found and lengthened repose, the 
Roman-Catholic system appears now 
to be rising, “as a giant refreshed 
with wine.” One cause of this reno- 
vation of its energies may be found 
in the correspondent spirit of exer- 
tion, which of late years has develop- 
ed itself in the rival communion of 
the Protestant Church. As long as 
the two grand opposing divisions of 
Christianity, thongh in different de- 


‘grees, slumbered and slept, the pon- 


tiffand his cardinals, with their pre- 
lates in partibus infidelium, were 
content to perform the ancient rou- 
tine of rite and ceremony, unob- 
served and unmolested. For, as 
their yet surviving sagacity taught 
them, Protestantism was trouble- 
some only when it ceased to be for- 
mal. The Reformed congregations 
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of the continent, with some excep- 
tions, had become either too unim- 
portant, or too quiescent, to attract 
more than, now and then, an idle 
and transient expression of dislike. 
The religion of England was locally 
too distant to be seen; and it was 
also confined within our own island. 
But the recent invasion of the con- 
tinent by British zeal, and especially 
the rapid and widely diffused effects 
of the Bible Society, summoned to 
arms, as with the shrillest clarions of 
alarm, the entire soldiery of the 
kingdon ef Antichrist ; and we once 
more repeat, in this place, our con- 
viction, that the present war, raging 
from the head-quarters of Moham- 
medanism itself, to the western divi- 
sion of the British empire, and to 
aid which too many professed Pro- 
testants have joined the unholy alli- 
ance, is, practically, a gathering to- 
gether of the nations against the Bi- 
ble. This indeed is one distinct, 
avowed, determinate object. It is 
not an expedition fitted out at Con- 
stantinople, or Rome, or at some 
subordinate arsenal and port of the 
Antichristian empire, against any 
specific fortress of the Reformation ; 
but the point of attack is THE 8o0OK, 
which, according to its various ene- 
mies, contains the elements of univer- 
sal mischief. As once, at Ramoth- 
Gilead, the king of Syria commanded 
the captains of the chariots, saying, 
“Fight ye not with small or great, 
save only with the king of Israel,” 
so, in the present thickening conflict, 
the instruction delivered to the com- 
munders and subalterns of the forces 
in array against us, when divested 
of the formalities of oflice, are,— 
* Oppose not specifically the consis- 
tories of the Lutheran Churcli, the 
hierarchy of England, the General 
Assembly of Scotland, or even the 
conventicles of Independancy, Me- 
thodism, Unitarianism, or Antino- 
mianism ; but fight only with the vo- 
lume containing the professed foun- 
dation of these multiform heresies ; 
lest this charter of evil should be yet 
farther disseminated, and ultimately 
shake the authority of the conclave 


and the divan, refute the infallibilities 
of the koran and the missal, and in- 
volve in one commor ruin the holy 
places of St. Peter and St. Sophia.” 

Without, however, meaning to 
identify the interests of the Roman 
and Mohammedan communions, and 
of the other parties hostile ty the 
Bible, we speak the sentiments of 
every true Protestant, in asserting, 
that the court of the Vatican feels 
the utter impossibility of suffering its 
divinity, and modes of worship, to 
establish their claims by a reference 
to the holy Scriptures; aad there- 
fore, between an unreserved study 
of the Bible and the Catholic popu- 
lation, a great gulph must be fixed. 
It is a matter admitting no compro- 
mise ; the separation must be com- 
plete and absolute. Let no one stig- 
matize our periods as positive, or as 
intemperate, till he has read, among 
other documents, the circular letter 
of Pope Leo XIL. to the patri- 
archs, primates, archbishops, and 
bishops of the Roman-Catholic 
Church ; the bull of jubilee for the 
vear 1825; and the annual pastoral 
charge of the Irish Roman-Catholic 
prelates. Extracts from the last 
appear in our number for January, 
p. 02. A translation of the two 
former, with notes, was recently 
published by Messrs. Butterworth. 
Parts of these documents are jnsert- 
edin Mr. Cooper’s volume, as jus- 
tifying the solemnity of his appeals 
to the original principles of Protest- 
ant readers. For the conclusion to 
which Ae comes is, that the spirit 
of Popery survives at this moment, 
as it existed in the pontificate of 
Leo X.; and that its superiors have 
never recanted any single dogma 
established by the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. We admit that 
whoever has seew with his own eyes, 
and heard with his own ears, the 
visible and audible mysteries of the 
Latin Church, as they are now prac- 
tisedin St. Peter’s and the favourite 
basilicas of the “ eternal city,” or in 
Naples, Madrid, Vienna, and the 
principal cities under papal influ- 
ence, must be convinced that, even 
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were its creed, or doctrinal system, 
pure as the aspirations of a seraph, 
still the actual ritual of their worship 
must, to a Scriptural Protestant, ap- 
pear to be a continual insult to the 
common sense of mankind. Were 
indeed this all, one plea might per- 
haps be urged in its favour, that 
the delusion and corruption of the 
heart are not necessarily combined 
with the errurs of the understanding. 
But Popery levels its devices at the 
heart, and, through the affections, 
degrades and enslaves the jadgment. 
The Roman-Catholic religion is in- 
deed sometimes called a corruption 
of Christianity; at others, Pagan- 
ism in a Christian guise; but what- 
ever its designation may be, it is, in 
naked reality, the religion or irreli- 
gion of the world fighting against the 
genuine Gospel of Jesus Christ. It 
is So constructed as to be found an 
opiate for the guilty conscience: the 
refuge of man, obscurely conscious 
of his own sinfulness, and of his con- 
sequent exposure to punishment,— 
vet unwilling to submit to “the 
righteousness of God,” and to be- 
come in heart and life “a new crea- 
ture in Clirist Jesus.” This adapta- 
tion of religion to relieve men from 
their natural fears ; this release of the 
soul—with what ease and rapidity ! 
—of its burden, by the apparatus of 
the confessional, mass, and other 
similar externals of the system, is the 
true secret of its ascendency over 
the mind. It is the human road to 
heaven ; and what man makes for 
his own tract of salvation is sure to 
run in an opposite direction to the 
narrow way which alone leads to 
eterna! life—We are not writing a 
regular essay against Popery; but 
the subject of the work before us 
necessarily points to what is now in 
full activn on the seven hills. Mr. 
Cooper refers us to the undersigned 
and concurrent testimony of the 
numberless tourists* who, within 
these few years, have described the 
abject idolatry and incredible igno- 


* Mr. Cooper (p. 253) particularly recom- 
mens a popular, and, we believe, accurate 
work, called «Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century ;”” published at Edingburgh (1820) 
in 3 vols. 12mo 


rance of the population, noble and 
plebian, of the papal kingdoms ; 
and particularly the elaborate mys- 
tification which awe and delude our 
young compatriots; thinking, as 
some of them do, that the animal 
emotions created by the contempla- 
tion of the transfiguration, and of 
the heathen statuary converted into 
the images of saints and martyrs ; 
created also by listening to the over- 
whelming pathos of the misereres 
of the Sistine chapel, are devotion! 
These were indeed the arguments 
which wrought conviction in the 
mind of Kotzebue, and in the end 
effected his conversion to the Roman- 
Catholic religion. Many others will 
probably undergo a similar process. 
* Gods such as guilt makes welcome” 
are too often, we fear, the real 
divinities of Catholic mythology. 
They are not God the Father, recon- 
ciled, in Jesus Christ, tosuch as are 
partakers of the Holy Ghost; for 
though these names and ideas re- 
main in their formularies, and some- 
times in connexion with strains of 
fervid and sublime devotion, yet in 
practice too trequent)y all is lost, or 
is hidden under the superincumbent 
pollutions. Many of these abomi- 
nations are the worse for the exterior 
of taste, beauty, and majesty with 
which they are invested ; and, to re- 
verse a well-known position, in this 
view vice itself augments its evil by 
losing its grossness. The victim 
perishes by a draught of secret poi- 
som administered from a crystal vase. 
But it is time to introduce to the 
reader Mr. Cooper’s inquiries on 
this subject. 


“ What have been the marks and fruits 
of national reformation and improvement, 
which, since the restoration of peace, have 
characterized the kingdoms of the beast ’ 
What proofs have they manifested of an 
amended and ameliorated state on the great 
subjects of religion and morals? Have 
the kings and potentates ofthe papal earth, 
so wonderfully and almost miraculously 
reinstated in their ancient thrones, testifi- 
ed their gratitude to God, by endeavour- 
ing to promote among their subjects a 
purer worship, and a holier knowledge of 
Him, their gracious Benefactor? Penetra- 
ed by a sense of his goodness and power, 
so strikingly displayed towards themselves, 
have they suppressed with abhorrence the 
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mummeries and abominations of Popery, 
and renounced the idolatrous worship of 
theVirgin? Have they anxiously soughtto 
enlighten the minds of their people, and to 
deliver them from the bondage of error 
and infidelity, by aiding every effort to 
disseminate among them the unadultera- 
ted word of God! Have they discounte- 
nanced the violation of the Sabbath; aud 
endeavoured, by legislative enactments, 
and by the influence of their own exam- 
ple, to introduce a more scriptural obser- 


vance of that sacred day, in the place of 


the heathenfsh and licentious profanation 
of it, which previously had so generally 
disgraced the papal kingdoms? Has any 
large portion of the community through- 
out any of these kingdoms expressed any 
desire for alterations and improvements 
of these descriptions? In the dissatisfac- 
tion and opposition which the people have 
so generally manifested in regard to those 
who have authority over them, is it the 
reluctance or supineness of their rulers, 
as to purifying the national religion, or 
correcting the public morals, which has 
formed any part of their complaints’ Have 
they in these things set an example to their 
rulers, and by any outward improvement 
in their own conduct, have they given ev- 
idence of an amended principle within ? 
Has a more elevated tone and line of mor- 
al policy marked the nations in question ! 
Have they displayed a more sacred atten- 
tion to the rights and feelings of other na- 
tions ? Have they been distinguished by a 
stricter regard to justice, humanity , and 
fidelity, in “all their political transactions ! 
Alas! we are surely constrained to reply 
in the negative to all these questions.— 
Public events and private information 
unite in compelling us to conclude, that 
one great use which the papal potentates 
have made of their recovered sceptres, 
has been to restore and re-establish the 
corruptions of Popery ; to bind in still 
stronger fetters of ignorance and super- 
stition the minds of their subjects ; and 
to extinguish those sparks of liberty and 
right feeling which had been excited a- 
mong them, which had inspired some 
hope of an amended state of things, and 
which, if cherished and encouraged, might 
have been kindled into a flame of moral 
aud religious improvement; that the pop- 
ulation of the papal kingdoms, however 
in some instances they may have endeav- 
oured to oppose the revival of political 
grievances, have, in general, acquiesced, 
without any expressed disapprobation, in 
every attempt to resist the progress of 
moral and religious amelioration; and that 
consequently, from the influence of these 
combining causes, the actual state of the 
papal countries in general, so far as the 
interests of religion and morals are con- 
cerned, is at this moment in a retrograde 
condition; and exhibits a far more gloomy 
aud awful aspect than it did even at the 
termination of the revolutiopary war,.— 


Curist. Ossery. No. 280. 


Witness, in support of these conclusions, 
the prmciples of despotism so openly 
avowed, so unblushingly recorded, and se 
practically developed in the unjustifiable 
invasions of Naples and Spain. Witness 
the systematic opposition in most of the 
papal countries, and especially in the do- 
minions of Austria, to the free circulation 
of the word of God, Witness the revival 
by papal authority, of the order of Jesu- 
its, the most experienced and indefatiga- 
ble emissaries of the Church of Rome; 
their restoration to all their former privi- 
leges; and the renewed and recognised 
acceptance of their services by the Holy 
See. Witness the Papal Bulls, repeated- 
ly issued against the principle and the ob- 
jects of Bible Societies, and conveying 
their animadversions in language little dit- 
fering from that of profaneness and blas- 
phemy. Witness the revived sufferings 
and difficulties of the Vaudois churches, 
struggling anew inthe valleysof Piedmont, 
with Roman-Catholic oppression and ty- 
ranny. Witness in every town of Italy the 
idolutries and abominations of Popery 
universally practised, and exclusively sup- 
ported, to the extinction of pure religion 
and worship. Witness the intolerance and 
bigotry of Spain and Portugal, who, in 
their new-modelled conceptions and codes 
of liberty, and of the rights of man, could 
find no place for religioys freedom, nor 
could grant to any others than to Papists, 
the right of serving God according to their 
conscience. Witnessiu France the restless 
and unceasing endeavours of the court to 
revive the spirit of Popery, and to re- 
establish the follies and pageantries of the 
Roman-Catholic church. Witness in that 
country (as imevery other country of the 
beast) the allowed habitual desecration of 
the Lord’s day, aud the profane applica- 
tion of itto purposes fer less congenial with 
its instituted design than even worldly la- 
bour and secular occupation. Witness in 
that country the continuance of the liceas- 
ed abominations of the Palais Royal and 
the moral degradation of the capital. Wit- 
ness in that country the monstrous iniqui- 
ty of the slave-trade revived and pursued 
with renovated vigour, under circumstan- 
ces of very aggravated guilt, in the face of 
a direct recoguition of its enormity, in a 
defiance of national engagements, in a vi- 
olation of national honour. Other testimo 
nies of a similar kind might be adduced, 
aud observation will abundantly supply 
them. Butthese are safficieut for the pur- 
pose of supporting the conclusions before 
us. Letus only bear inmind the additional 
weight which these testimonies derive from 
the conside ration of the time in which these 
things are doing, and of the situation of the 
parties who are doing them. It is in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era: it 
is when the full blaze of pure Christianity 
is iluminating the mists of papal darkoess, 
and even in some places, notwithstanding 
every precaution to the contrary, is pene- 
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trating the dense and obscure mass, and 
pouring its light and heat into the very 
centre of it: itis at such a time that these 
things are perpetrating by those very na- 
tions and governments which have re- 
cently experienced, in the most signal 
manner, the severity and the goodness of 
the Lord; which having for a season been 
visited with some of the heaviest dispensa- 
tions of his providence were suddenly, by 
his interposition, delivered from the ca- 
lamity of war, and blessed with retarning 
tranquillity and peace; but which, now, 
forgetful alike of their mercies and their 
judgments, are thus requiting the Lord, a 
foolish people and unwise.*”’ pp.209—220. 





ee ee Y 


*But are there not among ourselves, 
and in situations of high pretension, and 
ostensibly connected even with the gov- 
ernment influence of the country, writers 
who insidiously aid the worst errors of Po- 
pery by their manner of treating the sub- 
jects connected with it! A leading peri- 
odical publication thus supports the Abbe 
Dubois, and the abettors of the papal sys- 
tem, in opposition to the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in India: ** The Roman-Catholic 
ritual,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ would ap- 
pear to be, of all others, best calculated to 
make an impression, and to gain prose- 
lytes.”” “It has, as the Abbe well ob- 
serves, a poorga, or sacrifice; it has pro- 
cessions, images, statues, lirtan (or holy 
water) fasts, fittys (or feasts) prayers for 
the dead, invocation of saints, &c. all 
which practices bear more or less resem- 
blance to those in use among the Hin- 
doos; yet it failed altogether. What 
chance of success then have the rash, un- 
conciliating, evangelical Missionaries, 
pouring forth (saysthe Abbe) in their blind 
zeal, anathemas and indiscriminate abuse, 
both of the nations, and fo the nations ?”’-— 
** Nor are their hasty versions of the Serip- 
tures much calculated to raise the sacred 
writings in the opinions of the Hindoos. 
The language is low and vulgar, utterly 
destitute of the majestic simplicity of the 
original, and of our own excellent transla- 
tion. A Vakeel attached to one of our 
corps, having in possession a copy of these 
versions was asked by the colonel what he 
thought of it: the answer was short,— 
‘Very ill written; much I don’t under- 
stand; some good stories, some bad; a 
great deal of nousense.’’’ (Quarterly 
Review, July 1823, p.411.) The infatu- 
ation of this Protestant critic, in thus vir- 
tually preferring the papal system, as the 
instrument of converting the Hindoos to 
Christianity is really extraordinary. Nor 
less fatuitous is the Abbe himself, in own- 
ing the similarity between the Catholic 
and Hindoo modifications of idolatry ; in 
the profound simplicity of his wonder, 
that still no union could be effected be- 
tween them ; and in thus frankly implying 
that the two parties had no real obstacle 
tg @ junction in itself so mutually easy 


To the great cloud of witnesses 
brought forward, in the preceding 
citations, to deliver their testimouy 
against the governments and sub- 
jects of the continental nations, Mr. 


Cooper opposes (pp. 225—230) by 


way of auspicious contrast, the ex- 
isting state of moral and political 
feeling among ourselves. Here, 
however, we only partially agree 
with Mr. Cooper ; and while we ad- 
mit that we have cause above all the 
nations of the earth for gratitude to 
the Giver of all our national bless- 
ings; we yet have considerable 
doubts respecting the general cor- 
rectness of Mr. Cooper’s inferences 
from the inquiry and comparison he 
has instituted. We will state our 
reasons somewhat at large. 

We admit then that there is much 
truth in this powerful appeal. It 
appears to us, however, much as 
we dislike Popery, to be far too 
unqualified and exclusive in its ap- 
plication to that erroneous system. 
Some of Mr. Cooper’s questions, 
indeed, go simply to this point; 


and beneficial. His degradation of the 
Church of Rome is, in this singular in- 
stance, so humiliating, that the most bit- 
ter enemy of his communion could scarce- 
ly have sunk her lower. As to forming 
an estimate of the reviewer’s share in the 
Abbe’s vituperation of the Missionaries, 
the reader will need no assistance of ours. 
The attack on the Serampore translators 
we shall repel by the evidence of a wit- 
ness, who delivered his testimony in the 
Quarterly Review for Feb. 1809. (p. 225.) 
‘“‘ Nothing,” says the Reviewer, “‘ can be 
more unfair than the manner in which 
the scoffers and alarmists have represent- 
ed the Missionaries. We, who have thus 
vindicated them are neither blind to what 
is erroneous in their doctrine, or ludicrous 
in their phraseology; but the anti-Mis- 
sionaries cull out from their journals and 
letters all that is ridiculous, sectarian, and 
trifling ; call them fools, madmen, tink- 
ers, Calvinists, and schismatics ; and keep 
out of sight their love of man and their 
zeal for God; their self-devotion; their 
indefatigable industry, and their unequal- 
led learning. In fourteen years these 
low-born, low-bred mechanics have done 
more towards spreading the knowledge of 
the Scriptures among the heathen, than 
has been accomplished, or even “ttempt- 
ed, by all the princes and potentates of 
the world, and all the universities and es 
tablishments into the bargaiu.”’ 
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Have Papists ceased to be Papists 
Now, it is evident, that while they 
continue to be professors of Popery, 
they will of course retain much of 
what we may justly designate as 
mummery, and they will still address 
their prayers absurdly enough to the 
Virgin Mary. but this is a charge 
which, be it remembered, no less 
affects the Greek than the Romish 
Church, and which no less affects 
five-sixths of the population of Ire- 
land, (about a third of the whole 
population of the United Kingdom, ) 
than it aflects Italy, France, Spain, 
or Portugal. But with all her re- 
vived mummery, it may surely sull 
be a fair question whether France 
be not now in a better state in res- 
pect to religion, morals, and govern- 
ment, than during the closing decade 
of the last century, or at any pre- 
ceding period. And even in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, there has not, 
we apprehend, been any deteriora- 
tion in these respects, but rather an 
improvement. Is it no improve- 
ment, for instance, that Protestant- 
ism should be tolerated in France ; 
thet Bible Societies should be allow- 
ed to exist there? That in Spain the 
Inquisition, instead of being a secret 
tribunal, should have been convert- 
ed into an open court? ‘That in Por- 
tugal, the Inquisition should have 
entirely ceased ? ‘That in the colo- 
nies of Portugal, and even in Lisbon 
itself, Catholic churches should have 
been appropriated to English Pro- 
testant worship? That in Leghorn, 
for instance, and even in Rome it- 
self, such worship should be allowed 
by authority ? 

Again; while we fally admit that 
many of the continental govern- 
ments are justly charged with not 
having laboured to enlighten the 
minds of their people, with not 
having aided in disseminating the 
word of God, and with not having 
framed laws to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, yet, we would 
ask, is no part of this serious charge 
applicable to our own Protestant 
realm? And in so far as it is ap- 
plicable, is not our guilt, consider- 


ing our superior advantages, of a 
more aggravated character than 
theirs ? Have our rulers in church 
and state, (speaking of them gene- 
rally, for there are doubtless bright 
exceptions,) given their support 
and countenance to that part of 
our clergy who have been labouring 
most assiduously to enlighten the 
minds of the people ? Or have they 
not rather in too many instances 
regarded and treated these devoted 
servants of their Lord with marked 
dislike and discouragement? Nay, 
do we not owe it to the freedom ot 
our political institutions, rather than 
to the anxiety for the diffusion of 
religious light which is prevalent 
among them, that the men to whom 
we ailude are even tolerated ? Then 
have we nothing to complain of on 
the score not merely of supineness 
in disseminating the word of God, 
but of active opposition to those 
who are zealously engaged in that 
work? And, with respect to the 
Sabbath, have not some good men 
laboured in vain for the last thirty 
years to cbtain some legislative cor- 
rection of the abuses and profana- 
tions of that sacred day, which 
abound among us? The very inti- 
mation of such a purpose has been 
mét on more than one occasion only 
by scorn and derision; and Sunday 
newspapers continue to multiply, 
and the ordinary occupations of lite 
to be pursued, on that day, in open 
defiance of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, and of the ineffiea- 
cious enactments which it vainly 
endeavours to enforce; enactments 
which, however they may prove the 
piety of our forefathers, are now be- 
come ridiculously impotent. 

Jn the popular discontents which, 
during the period that has elapsed 
since the return of peace, have pre- 
vailed both in Ireland and in the 
manufacturing districts of England 
and Scotland, there certainly have 
not been visible many traces of that 
high moral feeling, the want of 
which among continental malcon- 
teuts Mr. Cooper regards as one of 
the symptoms which mark out the 
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kingdoms of the beast for judgment. 
They were, on the contrary, dis- 
tinguished by violence and outrage, 
and by an extensively combined and 
determined spirit of resistance to 
the constituted authorities, main- 
tained by unlawful oaths, and fos- 
tered by those infidel and sedittous 
writings, which have been multiply- 
ing with a most alarming profusion 
among us. 

No one can reprobate more unre- 
servedly than we do the profligate 
and tyrannical conduct of the great 
continental powers, in relation to 
those countries which have attempt- 
ed to shake off the galling yoke of 
the despotism that weighed them 
down to the ground. But let us 
not forget that Russia and Prussia 
were parties in this unjust and faith- 
less confederation against freedom, 
as well as France and Austria. Nor 
let us forget, that many of the spo- 
liations which have furnished a ready 
and recent precedent for their atro- 
cious acts, were sanctioned by us. 
Genoa, despoiled of her independ- 
ence, and annexed as a_ province 
to the most tyrannical and blindly 
papistical government in Europe ; 
Protestant Saxony, the cradle of 
the Reformation, abridged of her 
territory, to gorge the cravings of 
Prussia and Austria; Norway for- 
cibly transferred like a bale of goods 
from one power to another; the 
Belgic Provinces compelled to sub- 
mit to a government, and to unite 
with a people, they detested as here- 
tical, and contemned as an inferior 
race; were all transactiens in which 
Great Britain was a party. We 
were parties, that is to say, in these 
instances, to the recognition of those 
very principles of action, setting at 
nought the rights and feelings of 
other nations, which have been 
pleaded as a justification for the 
subsequent outrages in which we 
have happily refused to join. We 
rejoice in believing that these prin- 
ciples have been renounced, and 
that for ever, by the government of 
this country ; but still it is unques- 
tionable, that much of the evil we 


have now to deplore, and which we 
have endeavoured in vain to prevent, 
may be traced to our guilty and in- 
considerate acquiescence in their 
application, at a moment when it 
was unhappily conceived to be our 
interest, for the sake of the cession 
of a few wretched and pestilential 
slave colonies, to acquiesce. Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, Berbice, St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Mauritius, with their more 
than 200,000 slaves, still held by 
us ina miserable and deathful bond- 
age, were the price we received for 
our dereliction of principle, in shut- 
ting our eyes to the spoliation and 
oppressions of Europe. Nay, does 
not Mr. Cooper well remember, that 
we, we ourselves, were among the 
prime agents in re-establishing the 
papal power itself, with all its cor- 
ruptions, and in opening again that 
fruitful source of all the evils which he 
so feelingly deplores ? And are not 
we, is not Great Britain, thus charge- 
able with a full measure of the guilt 
of * binding in still stronger fetters 
of ignorance and superstition the 
minds of men, and extinguishing 
those sparks of liberty and right feel- 
ing which had been excited among 
them r” It is most obviously then 
not to the papal powers alone that 
we are to attribute these lamentable 
retrogradations. — Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, Holland, and Great Bri- 
tain are no less involved in this aw- 
ful responsibility than are Austria, 
France, Spain, and Portugal. Our 
consent Was indispensable, and it 
was not withheld : it was freely given. 

We greatly question also whether 
Mr. Cooper is right in considering 
the aspect of affairs in Europe to 
be more awful and gloomy at the 
present moment, than at many for- 
mer periods. The principles of des- 
potism were at least as unblushingly 
acted upon by Peter and Catherine, 
in Russia, as they have since been 
by Alexander ;—by Frederick the 
Great in Prussia, as by the existing 
ruler of that kingdom 3—by former 
emperors of Austria, as by the 
present ;—and by Louis the Four- 
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teenth, and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
as by any one of their successors. 
The invasions of Naples and of 
Spain, unjust and profligate as they 
were, do not exhibit a more atro- 
cious consummation of cruelty, faith- 
lessness, and oppression than the 
partition of Poland, by the com- 
bined forces of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, or the seizure of the 
Spanish crown by the Emperor of 
France. 

As to the opposition made to the 
free circulation of the word of God, 
which Mr. Cooper seems to consider 
peculiar to the present times, we see 
uothing in it but the application of 
the unchanged principles of Popery 
to the new circumstances of the 
present day. Forty or fifty years 
ago no attempts were made by 
Protestants, to distribute Bibles in 
Catholic countries. There could 
therefore have been no opposition 
made to their circulation. Had the 
same means been employed then 
as now, they would doubtless have 
excited the same resistance as now, 
and probably one much more san- 
guinary. Indeed, had Bible: Socie- 
ties existed then to the same extent 
as now, the measures employed to 
counteract and crush them, we ap- 
prehend, would have been far less 
mild and measured than the worst 
expedients of the kind which we 
have recently witnessed. And, what- 
ever may be said with truth of the 
bigotry and intolerance of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, we can have 
no doubt whatever that these evils 
have greatly diminished of late, as 
compared with their intensity at any 
preceding period. We lament, in 
common with Mr. Cooper, every 
residue of bigotry and intolerance 
which deforms the face of Christian- 
ity in this or in any other country ; 
—but what we maintain is, that 
these evils have not increased, but 
that on the contrary they have de- 
creased, during the last ‘fitty years. 
And even the pomp and pageantry 
of Popery, as exhibited in the court 
and capital of France at the present 
moment, cannot be greater evils 


than that unbridled profligacy, and 
the deadly poison of those infidel 
principles, which pervaded the courts 
of Louis the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth, and which attained their 
height during the first years of the 
revolutionary phrenzy. Bigoted and 
intolerant as Portugal also may be, 
yet she has permitted of late whiat 
she would not have permitted at any 
former period. E:nglish Protestant 
churches, as we have already re- 
marked, have been opened in her 
dominions ; and even Portucuese 
churches have been appropriated by 
the governmest for the purposes of 
Protestant worship. 

With respect to the Palais Royal, 
it is, we readily believe, a very 
wicked and licentious place; but 
many who have frequented it have 
assured us, and we might add our 
own testimony, that in as fer as 
vice is obtruded on the eye, more 
of it may be seen in a short walk 
along some of the streets of London 
than in a day’s sojourn in the Palais 
Royal. And as for the abomina- 
tions of the latter being licensed, 
that is no new regulation: they 
have always been licensed—as they 
are also licenced in Protestant Am- 
sterdam. 

But we come now to what may 
appear a less questionable topic— 
the Slave Trade. We shall not be 
suspected of any intention of pal- 
liating the conduct of the French 
or of the Portuguese government 
in respect to this enormity. It has 
been marked by the grossest hy- 
pocrisy and by a disgraceful indil- 
ference to the most sacred engage- 
merits. And yet have we ourselves 
given no countenance to their crime” 
have we afforded them no plea in 
our own example? When pressed 
upon this point, their defence is to 
this effect: “* You, Great Britain, 
professed to investigate the nature of 
this traffick. Having investigated 
it in 1792, you pronounced n, “by a 
solemn resolution of Parliament, to 
be impolitic, inhuman, and unjust ; 
and yet in the face of this public 
and solemn recognition, you retained 
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it for sixteen years longer ; during 
which time about half a_ million of 
wretched Africans were torn from 
their native soil and transported to 
chains and death in the West Indies. 
You then indeed abolished the trade ; 
but you retain in your hands its 
guilty fruits. You preach absti- 
nence to us; but the victims of 
your own cruelty and_ injustice, 
those of them who survive their 
sufferings, still languish out their 
miserable lives in an oppressive and 
depopulating bondage, while their 
children and their children’s chil- 
dren, instead of having any repara- 
tion of their wrongs, are born only 
to the wretched heritage of their 
parents,—compulsory labour, brutal 
debasement, bodily anguish and 
mental darkness. You have at 
length indeed resolved to bring this 
inhuman and profligate system to a 
close. But what has been the ef- 
fect of this resolution? Has it not 
hitherto been barren of good? ‘Two 
years have elapsed since it was 
adopted and what has been done to 
carry it into effect?) Who are more 
highly favoured by your laws and 
your financial regulations than the 
holders of slaves? You protect 
their produce by duties; you en- 
courage it by bounties; you aggra- 
vate by these means the sufferings 
of the slaves; while at the same 
time you depress by restrictions and 
exactions the produce of free-labour. 
You violate all your recognized 
principles of commercial policy, 
rather than deprive that system, 
which you hypocritically condemn 
in abstract resolutions, of the dis- 
tinguishing privileges which alone 
uphold it.”—In this appeal there 
may be some exaggeration 3 but is 
there no truth in it? do we not 
in point of fact allow our slave- 
holders to bully us out of our 
feeble purposes of humanity ? Are 
we not even now at this moment 
shrinking from the prosecution of 
our own admitted obligations f 
What subject is so decidedly un- 
popular at the present moment in 
the House of Commons as the cause 


of the Negroes? What party dis- 
tinct from the government is so de- 
cidedly influential in that place as 
the West-Indian body, the holders 
of these Negroes as slaves? Does 
this indicate that loftiness of prin- 
ciple and correctness of feeling for 
which Mr. Cooper would give us 
credit? But the nation, the people 
at large, we shall be told, are on the 
side of humanity and justice. We 
trust they are; but still we long for 
the proof that their interest in this 
question is something more than a 
passing sentiment, an evanescent 
impression. <A general election can- 
not be far distant ; and we shall 
rejoice to see the eulogy of Mr. 
Cooper receive its confirmation in 
the determined stand which they 
shall then make against all who 
shall refuse to maintain the rights 
of outraged humanity, and to put a 
final period to this monstrous evil. 

We have thus ventured to ex- 
press our dissent from Mr. Cooper’s 
general views, not because we do 
not entirely concur with him in re- 
probating and condemniug the er- 
rors and the mischiefs of Popery and 
despotism ; not because we do not 
admit the force of his representa- 
tions with respect to the prevailing 
tendency of the conduct and policy 
of the continental powers, and the 
prevailing evils which characterize 
the state of Society among their 
subjects, but because we cannot 
assent to the hypothesis which he 
founds upon these facts. Taking 
into view all the circumstances of 
the case, and especially the supe- 
rior light and freedom of Britain, 
as contrasted with the state of 
other nations, we cannot discover 
any such peculiar and appropriate 
grounds for her exemption from 
suffering as Mr. Cooper would flat- 
ter us with. And again, if we com- 
pare the present period of the world 
with the times which have preceded, 
we cannot perceive any such extra- 
ordinary deterioration in the moral 
and political principles and conduct 
of the continental powers, or even 
of such of them as are Roman Ca- 
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tholic, as would seem to us to justify 
the speculations of our author with 
respect to their approaching fate. 
On the contrary, in the midst of 
much which is most deeply to be de- 
plored, we think we see a visible 
and progressive improvement in the 
state of Europe. We perceive a re- 
cognition, tardy and reluctant indeed, 
but still influential, of better princi- 
ples, both in religion and the science 
of government, than would have been 
formerly admitted ;—a greater de- 
ferrence on the part of crowned 
heads to public opinion,—and a 
wider diffusion among their subjects 
of light and knowledge ;—while we 
witness on the western side of the 
Atlantic a happy and rapid enlarge- 
ment of the boundaries of religious 
and intellectual as well as political 
freedom, and in the East, at the same 
time, the dawning of a brighter day. 

But, supposing Mr. Cooper to be 
right in his conjecture that a period 
of great temporal calamity is ap- 
proaching, and we do not venture 
to deny it, yet, as far as this antici- 
pation is expected to influence hu- 
man conduct, we feel some doubt of 
its efficacy. If the more awful and 
unquestionable terrors of the future 
and eternal world will not deter men 
from sin, and lead them to repent- 
ance and amendment of life, what 
effect is to be looked for from vague 
apprehensions of some impending 
worldly evil? The heaviest calamity 
which can befal an individual, un- 
prepared to stand before God, is the 
summons to appear at his tribunal, 
in whatever form that summons may 
be conveyed: in comparison of this, 
all worldly losses and afflictions sink 
into absolute insignificance. And 
although it be true that the actual 
presence of affliction is often made 
instrumental in turning the heart to 
God, yet the doubtful apprehension 
of it, in minds unaffected by the great 
and certain realities of death and 
judgment, we should fear would ex- 
ert on most men but an extremely 
feeble influence. 


A subject of some moment, al- 
already alluded to, is the secession 
of the members of the Holy Alliance 
from the principles laid down in 
their first declaration on the 25th ot 
December 1815, at least as those 
principles were naturally to be ga- 
thered from the language of that 
declaration. It will be recollected 
with what warm enthusiasm this 
professed wore of pure Chris- 
tianity, as the basis of all future 
proceedings in government, was re- 
ceived by the majority of our coun- 
trymen. Others, however, disco- 
vered in this treaty the elements of 
concealed mischief, as they observ- 
ed the union of a Roman-Catholic 
Emperor, an Emperor of the Greek 
church, and a Lutheran king ; and 
their conviction was, that the foun- 
dation of such a system of incon- 
gruities must be unsound. A late 
respectable writer on prophecy, Mr. 
Bicheno*, went so far as to de- 
nounce the alliance at once, as the 
germ of a conspiracy against the li- 
berties of mankind; and if his work 
were unnoticed or despised by many, 
it offended, or, at least, surprized 
numbers of religious persons, who 
blamed the author’s forebodings as 
premature, unprovoked, and an act 
of ingratitude towards the liberators 
of a lately enslaved world. Subse- 
quent events have, however, justi- 
fied his suspicions. The conterences 
of Laybach and Verona decided the 
question against the allies 5; and the 
invasions of Naples and Spain were 
the practical comments. In refer- 


* The title of Mr. Bicheno’s book is, 
“The fulfilment of Prophecy farther il- 
lustrated by the Signs of the Times; or 
an Attempt to ascertain the probable Is- 
sues of the recent Restoration of the old 
Dynasties; of the Revival of Popery ; and 
of the present mental Ferment in Europe: 
as likewise, how far Great Britain is likely 
to share in the Calamities by which Di- 
vine Providence will accomplish the final 
Overthrow of the Kingdom of the Roman 
Monarchy.” London, 1817. Mr. Bicheno 
is one of those writers on prophecy who 
think that the 1260 years terminated at 
the beginning of the French Revolution 
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ence to these points Mr. Cooper 
writes :— 


‘‘ The connexion between the rulers and 
their subjects which had been violently 
rent asunder by the arms of Napoleon, 
was as suddenly renewed by his defeat 
and deposition ; and thus a pledge might 
seem to have been given, of returning 
tranquillity and repose. But the result 
was otherwise. The rulers and their sub- 
jects were not now in a situation to coa- 
lesce on the same terms, and in the same 
manner, as they had done before their 
temporary disunion. The people, under 
their new masters had become too enlight- 
ened, not to see something of the iniquity 
aud oppressions of their ancient govern- 
ments; and, too strongly attached to the 
novel idea of liberty, which they had learn- 
ed to admire, patiently to acquiesce in the 
re-establishment and continuance of for- 
mer abuses: while the rulers had so_liitle 
profitted by the salutary lessons which 
they had received, and were made so lit- 
ule wiser by the chastisements which they 
had undergone, as not to perceive that it 
was only by some concessions to the new- 
ly-acquired views of their subjects, that 
they could reasonably hope to resume 
their sceptres with benefit to them, or with 
comfort and security to themselves. Such 
concessions, however, illaccorded with the 
principles and prejudices of those who had 
no conception of any law but their own 
will, nor of any government but such as 
is arbitrary and despotic. Hence has arisen 
a continual system of mutual mistrust and 
dissatisfaction ; of suspicion and jealousy ; 
of aggression on the one side, and of re- 
sistance on the other ; which, amidst the 
semblance of peace, has generated and 
maintained a spirit of secret hostility ; and, 
in some instances, as in the cases of Naples 
and Spain, has actually produced a state 
of undisguised and open warfare. In the 
last of these two countries, it is notorious, 
that nothing but the overawing presence 
of the French troops has restrained it 
from bursting forthinto the most unbridled 
anarchy and confusion; while in nearly 
all the other kingdoms of the beast, the 
struggle for political power, when it is 
not actually suppressed by the immediate 
operation of ilitary force, is venting it- 
self in unceasing contentions, divisions, 
and intrigues. Such is the agitated and 
tumultuous state of the papal earth; and 
the injurious tendency of such an unset- 
tled state, and its baneful effects on the 
power and prosperity of the countries 
where it prevails, must be too obvious to 
require a proof. Let us but cast our eyes 
over the countries in question, and we 
shall perceive that, instead of exhibiting 
those marks of renovated vigiour and po- 
litical reviviscence, which so long an inter- 
val of peace might have been expected to 


produce, they are, for the most part, in a 
less formidable, and, if possible, iv a more 
enervated condition, than they were even 
at the termination of the war. So true it 
is, that neither in peace nor in war is it 
given to them any longer to practice and 
prosper.’ ”’ pp. 200—2u3. 


This language, we conceive, can 
scarcely be applied with strict pro- 
priety either to Austria or to France, 
which are the two greatest of the pa- 
pal powers. With respect to Spain 
and Portugal, they are suffering trom 
causes which are producing propi- 
tious results in other parts of the 
world. The detachment of their 
colonies cannot but issue in good ; 
and, even from the spirit of restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction which agitate 
them internally, we are disposed to 
hope for the most beneficial effects. 
If the people were dead and torpid 
under the pressure of the despotism 
to which they are subject, their case 
would be hopeless indeed. 

We now pass on to the portion 
of the volume which contains its 
author’s monitory cautions to his 
countrymen, founded on the par- 
enthetical adinonition, “ Behold I 
come as a thief. Blessed is he that 
watcheth, and keepeth his garments, 
lest he walk naked, and they see his 
shame.” ‘To impress on his readers 
the lessons deducible trom this pas- 
suge, was avowedly the writer’s 
ultimate design. If this hypothesis 
be tenable, (a point which we shall 
not profess absolutely to decide,) the 
inhabitants of this protestant empire, 
are standing within sight of the spot 
where the coming storms will arise, 
to vex and desolate the papal earth. 
At this “crisis” according to Mr. 
Cooper, we are nearly arrived. What- 
ever may be the feelings of the thou- 
sands of our inconsiderate country- 
men, who are only nominal mem- 
bers of the Christian church, an 
appeal is here made to such among 
us as look towards future years 
with a consciousness of their own 
responsibility. The most tranquil 
periods are certainly seasons of self- 
vigilance and circumspection to all 
the followers of Jesus Christ; but 
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when, in the higher sense of prophe- 
cy, “coming events cast their shad- 
ows before,” their estimate of the 
spiritual character will rise with the 
increased solemnities of the ap- 
proaching seasons; and they will 
tecl themselves called upon to be 
ready to stand in the evil day, and 
having done all to stand. ‘Thus far 
we cordially unite with Mr. Cooper. 
We wish to find him a correct inter- 
preter of prophecy when he so far 
tranquillizes our national apprehen- 
sions as Britons, as to anticipate for 
our country a refuge trom the storm, 
in the day when God arises to shake 
terribly the earth. Or, if there be 
not an absolute refuge, he yet argues 
that we shall be swept only by the 
skirts of the tempest, and be thus, 
comparatively, safe and prosperous. 
Not that this supposed exemption 
from wrath is represented by him, 
as in any degree merited by this our 
insular division of a guilty world ; 
but he casts a retrospective glance at 
what God has done for us3 and 
thence the prospect appears to him 
to brighten with hope and confi- 
dence. He also regards, and per- 
haps justly, this island as the secon- 
dary fountain, itself supplied by the 
streams proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb, whence 
the whole world is copiously deriv- 
ing divine and eternal truth. And 
it does not appear to him to be a 
part of God’s providential dispensa- 
tions to mankind, that the instru- 
ments of good to others will them- 
selves be destroyed, so long as the 
current of blessing is unimpeded, 
and fertilizes where it flows. At 
the same time, the hour of punish 
ment to Antichrist, and his adher 
ents, he conceives, may be, an hour 
of peculiar trial to the really faithtul 
among ourselves, ‘They may be ta- 
ken by surprise, though not by a 
snare; and the degree of surprise 
may be such as may, at the mo- 
ment, cause something like sensa- 
tions of confusion, and of being not 
entirely prepared for the pressure 
and alarm of the crisis. Now the 


object of our excellent author is to 
‘Cunist. Ossenv. ‘No. 280. 
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prevent Christians from being taken 
thus unawares. If his calculations 
be correct, he urges upon them the 
paramount necessity of iooking well 
to their own state and character. If 
his scheme be visionary, still they 
will never forget any efforts made, on 
their parts, to be found in an attitude 
of watchtulness. Ineither case, they 
will be gainers. We confess our- 
selves that, independently of any 
scheme of prophetic interpretation, 
the existing condition of Christen- 
dom, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
including the state of things in the 
sister kingdom, is itself a crisis; and 
a crisis indicating, to all serious 
minds, the necessity of diligent 
prayer, exertion, and vigilance. ‘The 
increase of national prosperity ap- 
pears to be rising to a flood-tide ; but 
the contemplation ef this will natu- 
rally impart, to the retired and 
thoughtful Christian, emotions not 
unmixed with apprehension. Such 
a man is not satisfied with the most 
solid worldly prosperity of the na- 
tion, unless its possessors have alsoa 
reversionary interest in the kingdom 
of everlasting glory. There is in- 
deed this difference between his feel- 
ings and those of the shrewd and 
calculating worldling; that while the 


latter secretly laughs at the follies of 


human speculation, and _ selfishly 
congratulates himself on bis own 
prudent security, the genuine Chris- 
tian regards mankind with the most 
tender compassion, and breathes out 
the aspiration, “Oh! that they were 
wise, that they would consider their 
latter end 3 and that they would turn 
from idols to serve the living God !” 
In these sentiments, we are persua- 
ded that Mr. Cooper will entirely 
concur. ‘They are indeed only the 
echo of his own; and are olflered to 
our readers, as wishing, without pro- 
nouncing upon his specific anticipa- 
tions grounded on prophecy, to be 
his ce-operators in his great and pa- 
triotic object. We hope that he, in 
ihe pastoral retirement of a village, 

and ourselves, surrounded by the 
restless swarms of this gigantic me- 
tropolis, have one and the same end 
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in view, the diffusion of the pure and 
perfect Gospel of Jesus Christ; 
more immediately among our coun- 
trymen at home, and trom them ex- 
tending to the unknown millions of 
mankind, whose unchangeable con- 
dition must speedily be decided. As 
far as we write uoder the influence 
of this hope, we shall find every day 
and every hour, a crisis. Ab hoc 
momento pendet eternitas! With 
a maxim so applicable to our condi- 
tion, mortal and immortal, we bid 
furewell to the subjeet of these re- 
marks; and if, in atiy degree, they 
aid the monitory counsels of Mr. 
Cooper, we shall be grateful to him 
for the opportunity of thas address- 
ing those readers who honour our. pa- 
ges with their perusal. 


—_—_—<@-—_—_.. 


1. Payne’s Translation of Thomas é 
Kempis on the Imitation of Christ; 
with an Introductory Essay by 
the Rev. 1. Chalmers, D. D. 3s. 
6d. 

2. The Works of the Rev. J. Gam- 
bold ; with au Introductory Es- 
say by T. Erskine, Esq. 3s. bd. 

3. The Redeemer’s Lears over lost 
Souls, by the Ree. J. Howe; Es- 
say by the Rev. R. Gordon, D.D. 
Os. 

. the Life, Walk, and Triumph of 
"Raith, by the Rev. W. Romaine ; 
Essay by Dr. Chalners. 2 vols.7s. 

5. Treatises on Justification and Re- 
generation by the Rev. J. Wither- 
spoon, D.D.; Essay by W. Wil 
berforce, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

§. An Alarm to unconverted Sinners, 
by the Rer. J. Alleine; Exsay 
by the Rer. A. Thomson. As. Od. 

7. Private Thoughts on Religionby 
the Rev. 7. Adam; Essay by the 
Rev. D. Wilson. 3s. Od. 

8. The Caristian Remembrancer,by 
A. Serle ; ; Essay by Dr. Chal- 


mers. 3s. 6d. 


Tue above public itions form part 
of an tatended series of reprints of 
valuable and popular works in divi- 
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nity, with Introductory Essays by 
living writers whose names are ca}- 
culated to give renewed sanction 
and circulation to the works which 
they recommend. Several other 
treatises have appeared in continua- 
tion of the plan; but the present are 
all we have hitherto seen, and are 
indeed as many as we could con- 
veniently notice in a single article. 
Our publication not being a retros- 
pective review, we shall not think it 
necessary to discuss the merits of the 
works themselves; which are all, 
or almost all of them, well known 
to the readers of religious treatises ; 
but shalt confine ourselves almost 
entirely to afew extracts from the 
Introductory Essays, which form the 
distinguishing feature and intended 
attraction of the series. The res- 
pective authors having long since 
gone to their reward, the only par- 
ties among whom we are called up- 
on to distribute critical justice are 
the publishers, the prefacers, and the 
readers. With regard to the first, 
it is not, we presume, uncharitable 
to suppose that the project originat- 
ed in the ordinary motives that give 
rise to other commercial transac- 
tions. ‘The publishers might justly 
calculate upon the targe existing de- 
mand for some of these works, and 
the probable demand for others, 
which only needed to be better 
known to be extensively sought af- 
ter; and might fairly hold out th: 
bonus of an introductory essay from 
an influential pen, io allure the pub- 
lic to their own edition. We should 
not, however, do justice to these bib- 
liopolists if we did net add, that 
they have not sacrificed their Chris- 
tianity to commerce; but, on the 
contrary, have chosen in these vol- 
umes such a line of publication as 
does them credit, especially at a time 
when so many of their fraternity are 
employing their wits and their capi- 
tal in very different speculations. 
With regard tothe prefacers, their ob- 


ject is to recommend to the mcreased 


attention of society works which they 
consider of great importance for the 
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spiritual and eternal welfare of man- 
kind; and at the same time to 
prefix such brief cautions or expla- 
nations as the works respectively 
recommended may seem to require. 
In some instances, this latter pro- 
vice must be a most requisite part 
of such an undertaking ; for it is 
not every popular, or even, in the 
inain, good and valuable, treatise 
that is equally meritorious through- 
out, or calculated for the specific 
edification of all classes of readers. 
The resalt then, as it affects the 
third party, the purchaser, is that, 
at a charge which the expected 
demand enables the publisher to 
render very moderate, he has a neat 
ail correct copy of the work he 
wishes, with a preface which in 
many lustanees greatly enhances 
its value; the whole series forming 
a cheap and uniform edition of po- 
pular religious publications. In this 
nge of embellishment, the publishers 
might perheps find their account in 
udding to each work a portrait of the 
author, Where procarable. 

‘Phe preface to the first publica- 
tion, Thomas a Kempis, is from the 
pen of Dr. Cliaimers; and it bespeaks 
ihe enlarged and liberal mind of the 
prefacer, and his abstinence from the 
vice of doctrinal favouritism, that he 
should have selected for his eulogies 
the De Imitatione of 4 Kempis and 
the Life, Walk, and Triumph of 
Paith of Mr. Romaine. ‘These two 
writers may be considered in some 
Important respects as almost antipo- 
des to each other; and yet a mind 
like that of Dr. Chalmers well knows 
how, in the main, toreconcile them. 
Of a Nempis he says: 


“ We have sometimes heard the strenu- 
ous argumentation of the author of the 
ioliowing treatise in behalf of holiness, 
excepted against, on the ground that it 
did not recognize sufficiently the doctrine 
of justification by faith. There is, in ma- 
iv igstanees, an over-sensitive alarm on 
this topie, which makes the writer fearful 
of recommending virtue, and the private 
disciple as fearful of embarking on the 
career of it—a sort of jealousy lest the 
honours and importance of Christ’s right- 
eousness should be invaded, by any im- 
portance being given te the personal 
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righteousness of the believer; as if the 
ove could not be maintained as the alone 
valid plea on which the sinner could tay 
claim to an tmberitance in heaven, and at 
the same tine the other be urged as his 
indispens'ble preparation for is exercises 
and its joys. 

* Itisthe partiality with which the mind 
fasteps upon one article of truth, and will 
scarcely admit the ethers to so much as 
a hearing—it is the intentness of its 
almost exclusive regards on some sepa- 
rate portion of the Divine testimony, and 
its shrinking avoidance of all the distinet 
and additional portions—it is, in particn- 
lar, its fondness for the orthodoxy of 
What relates to a sinner’s acceptance, 
carried to such a degree of favouritism, as 
to withdraw its attention altogether from 
What relates to a sinner’s sanctification, 
—it is this which, on the pretenge ot 
magnifying a amost essential doctrine, has, 
in taet, cuiused a mist over the whole 
field of revelation; and which, like a mist 
in nature, not only shrouds the general 
lancdseaupe trom all observation, but also 
bedims, while adds to the apparent size 
of the few objects that continue visible.”’ 
Jp. Vv. vi. 

* We like not that writer to be violentl,s 
alieced against, who expounds, cud eX- 
pounds truly, the amount of Christian he 
liness, becanse he Says not cnouch, it iz 
thought, of the warrants and securities 
that ere provided in the Gospel tor Chris, 
tian hope. We think, that to shed a 
luminousness over one portion of the 
Divine testimony, is to reflect at least, it 
not bamediately to shed, a light on all the 
other portions of it. The doctrine of our 
acceptance, by faith in the merits aud 
propitiation of Christ, is worthy of many 
a treatise, and many are the precious 
treatises upon it which have been offered 
to the worid. But the doctrine of rege- 
neration, by the Spirit of Christ, equally 
demands the homage of a separate lucu- 
bration; which may proceed on the trath 
of the former, and, by the incidental 
recoguition of it, when it comes naturally 
in the way of the author's attention, 
marks the soundness and the settlement 
of his mind thereupon, more decisively 
than by the dogmatic, and ostentatious, 
and often misplaced 
ultra orthodoxy.” p- XVii. 


asseverations of an 


A Kempis does not ergue or dwell 
upon (some readers would add, that 
he does not even clearly recognize } 
the doctrine of justification treely by 
faith: bat in the exhibition of the 
Christian graces and practical vir- 
tues which flow from a true and 
lively faith his treatise is incomparas 
ble ; and it has the superadded merit, 
that while it enforces the imitation of 
Christ, even with much self-denial, it 
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shews the blessedness which results 
from such a course of conduct. 

‘“‘Such a work,” remarks Dr. Chal- 
mers, ‘‘ may be of service in these days of 
soft and silken professorship,—to arouse 
those who are at ease in Zion; to reinind 
them of the terms of the Christian disei- 
pleship, as involving a life of conflict, and 
watchfulness, and much labour; to make 
them jealous of themselves, and jealous 
of that evil nature, the power of which 
must be resisted, but from the besetting 
presence of which we shall not be conclu- 
sively delivered, until death shall rid us 
ofa frame-work,* the moral virus of which 
may be kept in check while we live, but 
cannot be eradicated by any process short 
of dissolution.”’ p. xvii. 

Lest any over scrupulous reader, 
after perusing these remarks, should 
be afraid that the reverend prefacer 
may be in danger of becoming too 
much legalized by his contact with a 
Kempis, we shall ease his mind by 
turning at once to the fourth treatise 
on our list, where he will find hiin 
advocating with equal zeal the wri- 
tings of a divine of a very different 
school. Mr. Romaine has been fre- 
quently accused of constant iterations 
and reiterations of the same topics : 
this Dr. Chalmers defends, from the 
example of the Apostle Paul, as 
“ safe,” and undertakes to shew that 
it ought not to be wearisome or 
“ grievous.” 

‘‘The doctrine,” says he, “of Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, which forms the 
principal and pervading theme in the fol- 
lowing treatises, possesses a prominent 
claim to a place in our habitual recollec- 
tions. And for this purpose, ought it to 
be the topic of frequent reiteration by 
every Christian author; and it may well 
form the staple of many a Christian trea- 
tise, and be the leading and oft-repeated 
argumentofmany a religious conversation. 
It is this which ushers into the mind of a 
sinner the sense of God as his Friend and 
his reconciled Father. That mind which 
is so apt to be overborne by this world’s 
engrossments ; or to lapse into the dread 
and distrust of a conscious offender; or 
to go back again to nature’s lethargy, and 
nature's alienation; or to lose itself in 
quest of a righteousness of its own, by 





* We have so often commented on the 
peculiarities of Dr. Chalmers’s stile, that 
we consider ourselves privileged to pass 
them by on the present oceasion ; other- 
wise we should be inclined to ask what is 
meant by such expressions as “keeping 
in check the moral virus of a fraime- 
work.” 


which it might challenge the reward of a 
blissful eternity, stands in need of a daily 
visitor who, by his presence, might dissi- 
pate the gloom, or clear away the per- 
plexity in which these strong and practica! 
tendencies of the human constitution are 
so ready to involve it. ‘There is with man 
an obstinate forgetfulness of God; so that 
the Being who made hii is habitually 
away from his thoughts. That he may 
again be brought nigh, t] «re must be an 
open door of entry, by whic the mind of 
man can welcome the idia of God, and 
willingly entertain it—by «hich the ime- 
gination of Deity might bccome support- 
able, and even pleasing to the soul; so 
that, when present to our reinembrance, 
there should be the felt presence of one 
who loves and is at peace with us. Now 
it is only by the doctrine of the Cross thai 
man can thus delight himself in God, and, 
at the same time, be free from delusion. 
This is the way of access for man entering 
into friendship with God, and for thy 
thought of God, as a friend, entering into 
the heart of man. And thus it is, that 
the sound of his Saviour’s love carrics 
with it such a fresh aud unfailing charm 
to a believer's ear. It is the precursor to 
an act of mental fellowship with God, and 
is hailed as the sound of the approaching 
fooisteps of him whom yeu know to be 
your friend.” pp. xi. xii. 

‘*“ We know of no treatises where thi 
evangelical infusion so pervades the whok 
substance of them as those of Romaine 
Though there is no train of consecutiv: 
argument—though there is no great pow- 
er or variety of illustration—though we 
cannot allege in their behalf much rich- 
ness of imagery, or even much depth 
of Christian experience. And, besides, 
though we were to take up any of his 
paragraphs at random, we should find 
that, with some little variation in the 
workmanship of each, there was mainly 
one ground or substratum for thei all— 
yet the precious and consoling truth: 
which he ever and anon presents, must 
endear them to those who are anxious to 
maintain in their minds a rejoicing sense 
of God as their reconciled Father. He 
never ceases to make mention of Christ 
and of his righteousness—and it is by the 
constant droppings of this elixir that the 
whole charm and interest of his writings 
are upheld. With a man whose ambition 
and delight it was to master the difficultic~ 
of an argument, or with a man whose 
chief enjoyment it was to range at will 
over the domains of poetry, we can cou 
ceive nothing more tasteless or tame than 
these treatises that are now offered to the 
public.” 

But “‘ to a regenerated spirit, that neve: 
can be a weariness in time which is to 
form the song of eternity.”” pp. xix. Xx. xxi. 


Dr. Chalmers proceeds to shew, 
that “the theme on which Mr. 
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Romaine so much loves to expatiate 
is 2 purifying as well as a pleasing 
theme.” Ile continues,— 


“We are aware of the alleged danger 
which some entertain of the tendevey of 
such a full and tree exhibition of the erace 
of the Gospel, to produce Antinomianisin. 
But the way to avert this, is not by casting 
wny part of Gospei truth into the shade. It 
is to spread open the whole of it, and give 
to every one part the relief and the pro- 
mineney that it has in Seripture. We are 
uot to mitigate the doctrines of a justity- 
ing farth, and an all-perfeet righteousness, 
because of the abuse that has been made 
of them by hypocrites—but leaving to 
these doetrines all their prominency, we 
are to phoce by their side the no Jess im- 
portant aad undentable truths, that heaven 
is the abede of holy creatures, and that 
rie we ave qualified for admittance there, 
weornust become holy and heavenly our- 


elves, TNor is there a likelier way of 


-peediag this practical transformation up- 
en our souls, than by keeping up there, 
‘hrongh the blood of Christ,a peace in the 
conscience, which is never truly done, 
without a love in the heart being kept up 
along with it.” pp. xxi. XSi. 

Every reflecting Christian will ad- 
mit the truth of these statements. as 
well as the correlative, not contrary, 
statements in the preface to a Kem- 
pis. ‘They prove that writers of ve- 
ry different complexions may vet be 
iespectively useful to the world as 
advocating important parts of the 
ereat code of Divine Revelation ; 
butin our idea, and we are sure also 
in that of Dr. Chalmers, as shewu 
both by his own example and the 
very two prefaces now under con- 
sideration, it is not desirable, nor is it 
always “ safe,” that a Christian di- 
vine or laic should indulge a spirit 
of exclusion or favouritism. His ef- 
forts should be to “ go through the 
eood Jand, in the length thereof and 
inthe breadth thereof: partial views 
will afford but an incorrect notion 
of its extent and fertilitv.§ And in 
this view, while we fully admit all 
that Dr. Chalmers has said, and 
most justly, in praise of the writings 
of Mr. Romaine, we could wish that 
that divine, and others of various 


schools, had somewhat enlarged 


their range of topics, or at least have 
civen greater prominence to some 
which they have partly slighted ; so 
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as to aflord a full and consistent view 
of the Gospel in all its bearings. 
Why should the latter part of the 
Epistle to the Eph sians or the Cu- 
Jossians be ever separated trom the 
former, as if the union of the two 
involved a sortot inconsistency : as 
if the privilege sof the Gospel would 
deter men from its duties, or its du- 
ties render them incapable of appie- 
ciating its privileges 2? Dr. Chalmers 
advocates & Kempis and Romaine 


respectively 3 but it is the praise of 


his own well balanced mind that he 
knows how to unite the echaracteris- 
tic views of both, and thus to avoid 
those opposite mistakes which it is 
the tendency of partial and confined 
systems of divinity to generate or 
foster. 

The second publication on. the 
list COLD prises the works of Gramboli!, 
with an Patroductory Essay by Mr. 
I-rskine, the justly celebr ited autho 
of an Essay on Faith and “RR, 
marks on the internal bivideneces of 
revealed Relivion.” The objeet of 
this essay ts to apply the often alle- 
ged maxtin, that man is the creatore 
of circumstances, to the religious 
circumstances of his The 
disquisition is too close ly woven to 


bermey, 


allow of our abridving its argument, 


but the following passages will shew 
its practical bearine, 


“If the circumstances of this highest 
relation (our relation to God) be wrone 
all is wrong. They may be wrong, and 
often are, without being felt to he so 
‘There are many who have not set down 
their relation to God in the list of thei 
re.:ations; who have never regarded his 
favour or displeasure as circumstances of 
their condition; and who have neve: 
looked into eternity as their own vast un 
tried dwelling-place, destined to be o: 
ther theiy heaven or their hell. And yet 
this is the chief relation, and these are 
the chief circumstances of their being 
‘The very reot of the moral existence ot 
such persons is dead. Their circumstan 
ces are, in truth, most deplorable, and 
their insensibility to pain from them, ari 
ses from palsy, not from health. But in 
some, just so much animation remams, 
that these mighty circumstances are fell 
to be unfavourable, and then they blach 
en existence and convert it into angcuis): 
They poison every other relation, aud 
paralize action in every other duty 
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Escape is impractic able. The only reme- 
dy fie s in having these circumstances al- 
tered. But who can command these cir- 
eamstances ? Can man command them :” 
pp. ix. &. 
(od aloue can cr owe these circum- 
mcest no oue but God has authority to 
av that our offences and failures in ihat 
elation are forgiven—that a fall satisfac- 
tion bas been made on our behalf, to the 
broken lawsoftheuniversal government— 
that the gares of the family of God are 
thrown open to us, and that we are invited 
nent to speak to him as to a Fa- 
ther, and lean upon him, as on an al- 
mighty, and faithful, and tender Friend— 
and taat the unending duration to which 
we are advancing, is safe and peaceful, 
fullof bliss, and fullof glory. The cir- 
cumstaneecs of that highest relation have 
been amost particularly and fully made 
known to us in the Bible, that we migit 
nave happiness, even th e joy of the Lord, 
which, really attained by us, will supply 
streneth for the cheerful and affectionate, 
and diligent performance of every daty, 
springing trom every relation in life, and 
will be our comfort and hiding place, in 
every sorrow.” p. Xi. 


every mot 


Mr. Erskine proceeds to argue, 
tat the freedom of the mercy of God 
4s made known to us in the Gospel, 

ry from having a tendency to relax 
the Christian’s discharge of moral ob- 
livations, has the direct contrary ef- 
fect. Love, gratitude, and joy he 
shewsto be far more iniluential on 

the character than mere delineations 
of duty. 


‘Do we wish to perform fully the du- 
ties be'ongiug to our various relations ? 
‘Then joy raust be infused into the circum- 

ices of those relations. But how is 
is to be d me? Who can command the 

‘ts of fortune or nature ? Who can stay 
ty anpr ach of sickness or death? Aye, 
it what are we to do for the other world ? 
Vill the joy of these temporary relations, 
ippesing that we obtain it, carry us for- 
ard in healthy and cheerful action 
roucl: another state of being ? Let us be 
vise iu this inquiry, and beware of wasting 
our time and onrstrength ip vain attempts. 
Joy jofused toto the circumstances of any 
lation. perishes when that reia- 

tion perish: Buithere is a permanent 
relation, and it also is the root frem which: 
all other relatiens grow. O how desira- 
ble to have joy intused here, that it might, 
hike living sap, cireulate through the 


whole tree of human relations, and bring 
forth much fruit on every braneh! And 
praised be our God who hath shed forth 
toy abundantly on the circumstances of 
this relation, even joy uautierable and fall 
f glory.” pp. xv. Avi 


[ApRiL, 


The argument is applied as follows 
to the writings of Gambold. 


‘We know no author who has illustra- 
ted the origin and tendency of the joy ot 
the Lord so simply, so beautifully, or so 
strikingly. His mind was evidently ot a 
very fine order. In his youth, be had mis- 
ed philosophical mysticisin aud theviogy 
together. [le liad formed an elevated, aud 
pure, and holy idea of pertect goodness— 
he felt his obligation to atti, 
tempted it long—and at ! 
the mortifying and heart-' 
tion, that he was only adding sin to sin, 
Without advancing a sing!« step towards 
his bigh object. Whilst be was in this 
melancholy condition, it pleased God that 
he should meet with one of the Moraviaa 
brethren, who declared to him the simple 
Gospel, * that Christ is made ot God unto 
us wisdom, and jusiilieation, and sanctti- 
cation, aud redemption, —that the only 
atonement that ever could be made for 
sin, was already made and accepted,—- 
that we neriher could take away our enilt 
by any scheme of our own, nor was it ne- 
cessary, for Christ’s blood had done it,— 
and that now we are called on aud invi- 
ted, as blocd-bouglt and well-beloved chil- 
dren, to follow him who had so loved us, 
to keep near to him as the fountain of our 
life and happiness, and to testi/y our gra- 
titude to him by obeying his command- 
ments. Pardon is proclaimed through 
the blood of Christ, and sanctification is 
the fruit of faith in that pardon. Mr. 
Gambold gave up his laborious and un- 
successful eorts, and he walked by faith, 
in humble and peaceful holiness, rejoicing 
in him who is the strength of his people. 
‘The simple, child-like joy for sin blotted 
out, did for his soul what all his efforis, 
and sincere efforts they were, could neve; 
accomplish. ‘This joy is his great theme 
But we cannot rejoice by endeavouring to 
rejoice, any more than we can love by 
endeavouring to love. It is by keeping 
the glorious aud blessed circumstances of 
our relation to God before our mind, that 
we shall feel, and continue to fee), a netu- 
ral and unforced joy, which will produce 
a natural and unforced waik in the way 
of God’s commandmeuts.” pp. xix. xx. 


im to it—hic at- 
t sunk under 
line convie- 


Mr. Erskine goes on to prove 
that the doctrine for which he con- 
tends does not lead to licentious- 
ness, by shewing that Christian joy 
is not merely a joy for deliverance 
irom: misery, but that it is a joy 
for. a deliverance effected through 
the atonement of Christ 3 that it has 
respect to the attributes and per- 
fection of God and to the object of 
the Gespel, which is to conform 
us to the will of Gods and that ir 
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is the companion of love, gratitude, 
and sacred cadenrments, which pu- 
rity while they elevate the soul. 
Every true Christian will cordially 
enter into the spirit of this elowing 
argument ; though unhappily truth 
obiige s us to add, that there are those 
who, if works are a test of faith, are 
not true Christians, who will yet con- 
tend jor this doctrine in a manner 
Which Mr. Erskine would be amoog 
the first to condemn, so as absolutely 
to nauseale every other topic, to ad- 
mit of nothing in the shape of extor- 
tation and ie Ea and to torn 
from every expostulatory suggestion 
With some se bhaineann remark, 
as if joy and * comfort? were all 
that a Christian needed for * doc- 
correction, and ine 
struction in righteousness.” 

As we do not profess Cour limits 
forbid it) to discuss the merits of the 
various works in this series, we pur- 
posely abstain fren inquiring whe- 
ther the respected pretacer has not 
spoken somewhat too strongly on 
the subject of Gambold’s talents, at 
least his poetical talents. ‘The popu- 
lar hymn beginning with 


trine, reprool, 


“O tell me no more 
Of this world’s vain store,” 


which is one of two hymns introdu- 
ced into the present volume, we have 
lone reckoned among the veriest pie- 
ces of well-nieant doggerel inthe lan- 
enace. Mr. Erskine certainly does 
not praise it ; and these pieces which 
he does praise are undoubiedly of a 
higher order. But these points are 
not to our present purpose 5 hor, we 
may add, are the peculiar sentiments 
of the writers whose works are com- 
prised in the series; otherwise we 
should ask why Mr. Gambold oiight 
not have arrived at seriptural ideas 
of justification and sanctificat tion, 
and lived in love to God and useful- 
ness to mankind without civing up 
iis post in the Anglican church, and 
joining the Meravian brethren ? 

An interesting and appropriate 
Essay, from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Gordon of Edinburgh, ushers 
in the powerful and affecting trea- 


tise of Howe on “the Redeemer’s 
Tears wept over lost Souls,” with 
two discourses of the same author 
on seli-dedication and yiek jing our- 
selves to God. Dr. Gordon's ob- 
ject in these preliminary observa- 
UioDs IS, 


“to remove if possible, from the plain 
and impressive language of Scripture, 
that indistinctness in which we we are so 
apt to envelop it. and which so freque tly 
prevents it from making its way to the 
heart—to place distinctly before the sin- 
ner’s cye the tact recorded in the Gospel! 
history, that the Saviour wept over thy 
rum of those who lived and died in a 
state of unbelie!—to shew that, in as tar 
as the Divine compassion is concerned, ut 
is still the same as that which dictated the 
pathetic lamentation over Jerusalem— 
wad to bring the persuasive influcnce otf 
his Simple fact to bear on the alections of 
ail; of those who : ave,as wellas those who 
have not yet vieldc “i to the constraining 
power of the love of Christ.”” pp. ax. xx. 


For the further illastration of this 
subject, and as exhibiting in a most 
impressive manner the persnasive- 
ness of the arguments derived from 
the compassion of God towards sin- 
ners for subduing the most obdurate 
heart, Dr. Gordon contidently refers 
to the treatise which it is his object 
to recommend. [He says ; 


“It would be dificult indeed to point 
out any work, iu which so muel impor 
tant matter has been condensed into so 
sin4tia compass. Within the limits of a 
fev" pages, the reader will find exuibited, 
ina very striking and impressive light, the 
true state of the controversy which sinners 


are maintaining with God—the nature of 


faith and genuine repentance—the respon- 
sibility of those who live under the Gospel 
dispensation, as enjoying a day of grace, 
which may, in various ways terminate, 
while they are still ina state of alienation 
from their Maker—the folly of the argu 
ments by which the enregencrate will 
sometimes seek to justify their indolence 
aud indifference, on the ground that no 
antieiy or efiorts of theirs will avail auy 
thing, till God is pleased to put forth upon 
them the efficacious influences of his Holy 
Spirit—the unreasonableness, as well as 
the mischievous tendency of those paintul 
suspicions by which the awakened sinner 
sometimes permits himse!f to be per- 
plexed, when he sets about determining 
whether his day of grace may not already 
be over—and a vindication of the rectituds 
of the Divine procedure m those cases, 
where, in consequence of the sinners cb 
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stinacy, the influences of the Holy Spirit 
are withheld, or finally withdrawn.” pp. 
XXViii. XXIX. 

“And should any such begin to feel 
uneasiness, on the recollection of the in- 
gratitude and neglect with which they 
have treatedthe mercy aud forbearance of 
God, we would earnestly recommend to 
their serious perusal the discourses on 
‘ Self-dedication,’ and * Yielding ourselves 
to God.” p. xxix. 


Dr. Witherspoon’s well-known 
and valuable treatises on justifica- 
tion and regeneration are introduced 
to the reader by an essay from the 
pen of the revered author of the 
* Practical View of Christianity :” 
an individual of whom it would be 
difficult to say whether his writings 
or his example, his public life or his 
private virtues, have most illustrated 
and adorned the doctrine of God our 
Saviour; an individual, one of the 
very few perhaps whose names will 


be banded down to posterity, of 


whom it may with perfect justice be 
said, that be retired from the ordeal 
of public lite, alter a long and inti- 
inate acquaintance with iis most ar- 
(uous scenes, bot merely intact and 
uncorrupted, bat brighter from the 
flame, wiih a character as it were 
nurified and burnished by a collision 
so often fatal even to men of far 
more than average strictness of prin- 
ciple; and carrying into his retire- 
ment the afiections of the good, the 
admiration of the gifted, the imper- 
ishable gratitude of the afilicted and 
oppressed, the sympathies of his 
friends, the involuntary homage of 
his enemies, if indeed such a man 
can have enemices—enemies not per- 
sonal, but rendered such as the oppo- 
nents of those projects of justice and 
mercy of which he was the eloquent, 
the disinterested, and the successful 
champion.—and the esteem of all. 
But we will not digress trom the im- 
mediate object before us to express 
the respect we feel for those eminent 
talents and still more eminent virtues 
which have so long rendered this re- 
vered individual the idol of his coun- 
try, and which, now on bis retire- 
ment from the senatorial duties which 
he has so long and faithfully dischar- 


ged, will, we are sure, call forth the 
most gratifying sentiments of affec- 
tion and regret from men of all opin- 
ious and parties in that dignified as- 
sembly where he is so well known 
and highly esteemed. Our present 
purpose is only to give a short speci- 
men of the prefatory remarks betore 
us. The following passage is of 
great practical importance. 


‘But it is not merely by his obtaining 
credit with the irreligious world, that th 
Christian is in danger. Perhaps he has 
even more to dread from becoming popu- 
lar among those who profess a more than 
ordinary respect for religion. We all, for 
the most part, naturally associate wit}: 
those who agree with us substantially in 
opinion. With them we form our inti- 
macies and our friendships: their applause 
is the fame we covet. In truth, to al! 
men, the world may be said to consist ot 
those with whom they are chiefly con- 
versant, aud whose good opinion they 
hold in habitual regard. The world ot 
the professing Christian, therefore, con- 
sists mainly of those whose opinions and 
conduct are formed on a principal of re- 
spect for the doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity ; and he cannot but be he- 
bitually conscious that he would lose hi- 
credit with them, if he were openly, or ty 
any great degree, to violate the proprietic- 
of his assumed Christian character. Bu: 
this habitual reference to the opinions and 
feelings of others, though it may some- 
times supply a counteracting influence 
against open vice, and an additional se- 
curity against the suddenness or force o! 
temptation, especially of temptations to 
actual sin, is yet but too apt insensibly tu 
become the main spring, the actuating 
principle of our conduct. But, alas! we 
may be popular among our fellow-Chris 
tians from the exterior of our Christian 
character, while the inner man may all! 
the time be growing weaker and weaker 
‘The true Christian, therefore, conscious 
of the corruption and deceitfalness of his 
own heart, will be constantly on his guard 
against the delusion to which he knows 
himselfto be prone. He will be afraid of 
having the respect and attachment of his 
fellow-Christians chiefly at heart, while 
he professes to be supremely actuated by 
love and gratitude to his God and Saviour 
He will therefore be endeavouring to fix, 
and habitually to maintain, in his mind, a 
strong impression of the nature and effects 
of true spiritual religion ; and having as- 
certained, beyond dispute, his own title 
to that blessed character, he will strive to 
keep the evidences of this title to the 
name of Christian, continually present to 
his view, remembering the Apostle’s de- 
claration, that * as many as are led by the 
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Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.”’ 
pP- Vii. viii. ix. 

Mr. Wilberforce speaks ia very 
high terms of Witherspoon’s treati- 
ses on Regeneration and Justifica- 
tion, as useful not only to the more 
advanced Christian but also to all 


who are in earnest on the subject of 


religion. He concludes his remarks 
with impressing on the reader the 
way in which alone the study of the 
most valuable exhortations, or even 
of the holy Scriptures themselves, 
can be really useful. 

“But itis only by accompanying our 
study of the Seripieres with constant, 
humble, and fervent prayer, that we can 
hope to draw down those blessed influen- 
ces which alone can enable us to feel the 
truths of Christianity ta all their vital 
power, and can maintain the life of reli- 
gion in the soul. Suteh, alas! are the de- 
praving tendencies of the moral atmos- 
phere of this world, that Christianity it- 
self, though heaven-descended, experi- 
ences the deteriorating effects of its cor- 
rupting qualities. It is the object of Dr. 
Witherspoon’s excelleat work to detect 
and extirpate some of those corruptions. 
May the Divine blessing abundantly at- 
tend its perusal, and render it eminently 
successful in vindicating the claims, and 
establishing the dignity of that Christian- 
ity, Which alone deserves the name. May 
all who recognize the truth of the doc- 


trines, and who admire the exccilency of 


the lessons which it contains, endeavour 
to let their light shine before men, and to 
compel them to acknowledge the superior 
value of true Christian principles, from 
the superiority of its practical effects.— 
Flercin, said our blessed Lord, is my Fa- 
ther glorified, ‘that ye bear much fruit,— 
so shali ye be my disciples.’ ”” pp. xv. Xvi. 


Mr. Thomson has introduced 
 Alleine’s Alarm’ with a discus- 
sion, in which he shews, that, how- 
ever painful may be the faithful rep 
resentation of “the terror of the 
Lord,” it is a necessary and Lighly 
important part of the ofice of the 
Christian instructor. In proof of 
this he urges five unanswerable ar- 
guments; namely, that the terror of 
the Lord constitutes an essential 
part of Divine truth; that it is ne- 
cessary for understanding and ap- 
preciating the Gospel; that the ex- 
hibition of it for the purpose of per- 
suasion is in just accommodation to 

Canist. Ossery. No. 280. 


the principles of human nature and 
the practice of mankind in concerns 
of far inferior moment: that the ex- 
ample of the inspired teachers of re- 
gion justifies a recurrence to this 
argument; and lastly, that the dec- 
larations objected to on the score of 
harshness are in truth dictated by 
and fraught with the most exalted 
mercy. We cannot follow the pre- 
facer through his exposition of the 
various heads of his discussion : and 
it is the less necessary as the various 
positions of the argument will be 
readily allowed by every reflecting 
reader. At the same time Mr. 
Thogison is no advocate for “ always 
or too frequently, dwelling on the 
terror of the Lord:” nor doves he 
vouch for every sentiment or expres- 
sion in Alleine’s treatise; which 
however he maintains, and justly, to 
be on the whole most striking, i im- 
pressive, and scriptural in its state- 
ments. We detach the following 
passage from his course of argument. 


*‘ Even those terms which are employed 
ia speaking ‘ot Christi: nity, and our use 
of which is never objected to, have no 
meaning but what they derive from the 
‘terror of the Lord.’ Christianity is dis- 
tinguished by mercy: but what is merey ‘ 
Mercy is the exere ise of goodness towards 
those who are in circumstances of danger 
and misery. Take away these circum- 
stances, or keep them out of sight, and 
you deprive the word ‘mercy’ of its true 
import, and render it wholly inapplicable 
to the case of man. But let his danger and 
nisery be acknowledged—let them be 
unfolded in all their certainty and extent; 
let those consequences which must ensue, 
if they are not averted, be exhibited with- 
out disguise ;—and then mercy becomes a 
significant and appfopriate word, and we 
are able not only to perceive its meaning, 
but in some measure to scan its vastness 
aud to rejoice in its triumphs, as these are 
displayed in the Gospel.—Christianity is 
a plan of salvation; and salvation is a 
word which every one repeats with plea 
sure and delight. But can any one repeat 
it with understanding, and with a proper 
sense of whatrenders it an object of com- 
placency, or a source of joy, who thinks 
not of the terror of the Lord’ It is im- 


possible: for salvation, irrespective of 


those evils in deliverance from whieh it 
mainly or altogether consists, is but a 
sound to which no precise iden is annex 

ed. You exult in the salvation of the 
Gospel ; but is not your exultation grousd- 
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less, and absurd, and delusive, unless your 
attention has been directed to the calami- 
ties out of which it rescues you; and will 
not your exultation be rational and lively, 

in proportion to the clearness and the in- 
terest with which you have realized the se 

calamities in your imagination !”’ pp. 

XVill. xix. 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson intro- 
duces the seventh work on our list, 
with the following just and charac- 
teristic description. 


“The Private Thoughts on Religion of 
the late Rev. Mr. Adam of Wintringham, 
which are here republished, are inestima- 
ble. They are the produce of a very pious, 
a very acute, and a very honest mind. It 
is not a volume which charms by the force 


and purity of its styie, by the closeness of 


its reasoning, or the tenderness of ifs per- 
suasion. [tis not a detail of evidences 

nor a series of discourses. It was aot 
even designed for publication; and par- 
takes, therefore, of the disadvantages in- 
separable from merely private papers. The 
language is plain, and sometimes coarse. 
‘The topics are detached and unconnected. 
Some of the expressions are brief, and 
even obscure, and others strong and un- 
guarded. But with all these, and per- 
haps some other defects, the thoughts are 
so acute and penetrating; they spring 
from such a mature knowledge of the 
holy Scriptures; they open the recesses 
of the human heart with such skill and 
faithfulness; they lift up so boldly the 
veil which conceals the deformity of our 


motives; and the whole conception of 
‘Christianity which they exhibit, is so just 


and so comprehensive, as to render them 
a most valuable inonument of practical 
and experimental divinity. Sucha writer 
as Mr. Adam, takes us out of our ordinary 
track of reading and reflection, and shews 
us ourselves. He scrutinizes the whole 
soul; dissipates the false glare which is 
apt to mislead the judgment ; ; exposes the 
impertections of what is apparently most 
pure and inviting ; and thus teaches us to 
make our religion more and more spirit- 
uzl, holy, solid, practical, humble, sin- 
cere.” pp. V. Vi. 

On the necessity of deep and en- 


larged views in religion, Mr. Wilson 
has the following useful observations, 


‘Ata period when, by the mercy and 
grace of God, an extensive revival of pure 
Christianity is taking place, it is more 
thay ever important that a solid and 
adequate knowledge of Christian truth 
should be cultivated. For, in proportion 
as religion is more widely spread, the cor- 
ruption of man will mingle with it in va- 
rious ways; and nothing can so directly 
tend to correct errors as they arise, as a 
full and really Scriptural knowledge of re- 
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ligion—truth accompanied with all the 
attributes and guards, with all the conse- 
quenecs and uses, with all the bearings 
and proportions which surround it in the 
holy Scriptures.”’ p. x. 


The pions and zealous author stri- 
kingly exen iplifies s the impertance of 
aclear and thorough knowledge of 
religion by selecting one fundamental 
truth, the doctrine of the fall and the 
corruption of our nature, and shew- 
ine how it affects the whole detail of 
faith and practice. We regret that 
we cannot follow up the able sketch 
which he has presented of the way 
in which the Christian student, set- 
ting out from one important princi- 
ple, may and should advance to a 
full and mature knowledge of Chris- 
lianity as opposed to mere hasty, 
partial, and inaccurate notions, seiz- 
ed upon at randém, espoused in a 
spirit of obstinacy, and defended be- 
fore they are understood. 

Serle’s Christian Remembrancer 
is the last volume on our catalogue, 
prefaced by an essay from the pen 
of Dr. Chalmers. ‘The work itself 
being well known, and our Jjimits 
being exhausted, we shall content 
ourselves with one or two extracts 
from the introductery Essay, the ob- 


ject of which is to show the impor- 


tance of frequently and habitually 
calling to our reme mbrance the truths 
of Christianity which we admit into 
our acknowledged creed. 


“It is quite possible that a doctrine 
may atone tine have been present to our 
minds, to the evidence of whieh we then 
attended, and the truth of which we did 
in consequence believe; and yet, in the 
whole course of our future the: achts, may 
it never again have recurred to our re- 
membrance. This is quite possible of a 
doctrine in science; and it may also be 
conceived of a doctrine in (eo! ogy, that 
on one day it may have been ‘he ohiect of 
faith, and never on any succeeding day be 
the object of memory. In this cate, the 
doctrine, however important ond though 
appertaining to the very essence of the 
Gospel, is of nouse. It is not enon si that 
we have received the Gospel, wi must 
stand init. And it is not enough tuat we 


barely believe it; for we are toic, on the 
highest authority, that unless we Keep it 
in memory, we have believed in vain, 

** This may lead us to perecive that there 
is an error in the imagination of those 
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who think, that, after having understood 
and acquiesced in Christian truth, there 
is an end of all they have to do with it. 
There is, with many, @ most mischievous 
repose of mind upon this subject. ‘They 
know that by faith they are saved; aud 
they look to the attaiument of this faith 
as a terminating good, with the possession 
of wiich, could they ouly arrive at it, they 
would be satisfied; and they regard the 
articles of a creed in much the same light 
that they do the arucles of a tille-deed, 
which may hein their repository for years, 
without ouce being reterred to; and they 
have the lurking impression, that if this 
creed were once tatriy lodged among the 
receptacies of the immer man, and only 
produced in the great day of the exami- 
nation Of passports, it would secure their 
eutry iuto heaven——just as the title-deed 
in possession, though never once looked 
to, guarantees to them a righié to all that 
is conveyed by it,” pp. Vv. vi 

“Yo reetify this wrong imagination, 
let it never be forgotten, that every where 
in the Bible, these truths by the belief of 
whica we are saved, have this etlicacy as- 
cribed to them, not trom ihe were circum- 
stance of their having once been believed, 
but, after they are believed, from the cir- 
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cumstance of their being constantly ad- 
verted to.”” p. vii. 

‘It is trom these considerations that 
we estimate so highly the following 
valuable treatise of Mr. Serle, ‘ The 
Christian Remembrancer,’ in which the 
great and essential truths of Christianity 
ure exhibited in a luminous and prac- 
tical manner. But, it is not merely those 
more essential truths of the Gospel which 
form the foundation of a sinner’s hope, 
that he brings to our remembrance ; the 
operative nature of these truths, as in- 
wardly experienced by the believer, in the 
formation of the spiritual life—the sane- 
tify ing influence of Christian truth over 
the aflections and character of the believer 
—the whole preceptive code of social and 
relative duties to which, as members of 
society, Christianity requires our obedi- 
ence—in fine, the whole Christian system 
of doctrines and duties is presented in a 
plain and practical manner, well fitted to 
assist the understanding in attaining a 
correct and intimate acquaintance with 
the truths of Christianity : while the brief, 
but distinct aud impressive, form in which 
they are presented, is no less fitted te 
assist the memory in its recollection of 
them.”’ pp. XXill. XXIV, 
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by Miss Benger ;—Classical Disquisitions 
and Curiosities ; by Dr. Malkin ;—Pom- 
peiana; by Sir W. Gell and J. Gandy ;— 
An Expostulatory Letter to the Rev. E. 
Irving, occasioned by his Oration for | Mis- 
sions ; by the Rev. W. Orme. 


Dr. Morrison attends at No. 26, Austin 
Friars, London, on Moudays, Wedies- 
days, and F ridays, from 11 till 2 o'clock, 
to communicate elementary instruction ia 
the Chinese language, and to confer with 
persons who may be desirous of acquiring 
some knowledge of it, whether for religious 
purposes or for objects of general knew- 


ledge and literature. He justly considers 
that human nature in different nations is 
greatly unproved by an amicable inter- 

change of thought and sentiment, of which 
letters must, generally speaking, be the 
medium; and that not only Christian truth, 
but much useful knowledge, subversive of 
hurtful superstilions, might be conveyed 
to the eastern hemisphere, were the lan- 
guage of China more studied in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. The written medium of 
thought employed by the Chinese is legi- 
ble to the people of four other nations, 
making collectively a fourth part of man- 
kind. <A considerable part of the popula- 
tion of the five nations alluded to, namely, 
those of China, Corea, Japan, the Lvo- 
choo Islands, and Chochin China, are able 
to read ; but they have lite on which to 
exercise their factlties except their own 
pagan literature. The number of Christian 
books in the Chinese language is hitherty 
very limited. Although the severa! coun 

tries just named are not open to living 
teachers of Christianity, they are accessi 

ble by books, which may be written and 
printed in Christian states or colonies, and 
conveyed by natives returning from those 
states to their respective countries; and 
thus Christian knowledge may be gradu 

ally spread throughout the continent and 
islands of eastern Asia 
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FRANCE. 


It is stated that an unedited manuscript 
of Fenelou has lately been found buried 
among the archives of the establishment 
of St. “Anne, 1 in the town of Caimbray. It 
is said to have been composed by Fenelon, 
in the year 1702, and is entitled, * Re- 
ponse de lArchey. que de Cantbraj an 
Mermoire qui lui a (te envoye sur le Droit 
du joyeux Avenement.”’ 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish journals announce that 
the Autographic Journals of the voyages 
of Columbus, and of several other ilustri- 
ous navigators, which have been preserv- 
ed in the Escurial, and which, up to the 
present time, no person has been allowed 
to inspect, have been ordered, by the king, 
to be published. 


GREECE. 


Two Cypriot youths, redeemed from 
slavery, and sent to England in 1823, were 
trained, by the British and Foreign Schoo! 
Society, as schoolmasters, aan the elder of 
them is gone to Greece to impart instruc- 
tion to his countrymen. Nine others have 
been since admitted for the same pur- 
pose: and the Society earnestly solicit 
contributions to this department of their 
benevolent exertions. 

Mr. Waddington says, in his recent 
“Visit to Greece,” that, in the midst 
of so many circumstances of devastation, 
very trilling injury has been sustained by 
the remains of antiquity. The Parthenon 
has been the severest sufferer. The Turks, 
having expended all their balls, broke 
down the south-west end of the wall of 
the Celia in search of lead, and boast of 
haviog been amply rewarded for their bar- 
barous labour. But this is the extent of 
the damage: no column has been over- 
thrown, nor have any of the seulptures 
been displaced or disfigured. All the mo- 
puments, except two, have escaped unvio- 
lated by the hand of war. 


INDIA. 


At alate meeting of the Calcutta Asia- 
tic Society the secretary read an analysis 
of the Vishnu Purana, the most famous of 
all the Puranas, aad a plan is in progress 
for aualysing the whole of these celebrated 
compositions. “The collective works, cal- 
led the Puranas, hold an eminent place in 
the religion and literature of the Hindoos. 
Inferior in alleged sanctity only to the 
Vedas, and like them possessing the cre- 
dit of an inspiréd origin, they exercise a 
much more practical intluence upon the 
Hindoo community, regulate their ritual, 
direct their faith, and supply, in popular 
legendary tales, materials for their credu- 
lity. They are of two classes; principal 
and subordinate. The cighteen great Pu- 


ranas are said to contain 1,600,000 lines 
of verses. The Vishuou Parana appears 
designed to inculcate the adoration of 
Vishnu. It is considered not to be older 
than the tenth century ; but it is avowedly 
compiled from older materials, and reters 
the historical portion to ancient and ap- 
parently tvaditionary memorials. 

At the same meeting of the above So- 
cicty the Rev. Mr. Mill communiceicd a 
notice of a Christian community in Pe:sia, 
which is stated to have escaped the ob- 
servation of E uropean travellers. ‘f hese 
Christians are said to occupy a smal! iown 
near Tabreez, cailed Khosraven, but have 
churehes and bishops at Jerusalem, Diar- 
beker,and Mousal. They are distinguish- 
ed from other oriental Christians by their 
prolessing to be of Jewish descent, and 
by their forming an independent commu- 
nity, regulated by a patriarch and bishops 
uneonnected with any other establish- 
ments. It is added, that there may be 
amongst tuem other peculiarities ; but the 
information vetrece ived is of an impertece 
nature, and it was chret!y with a view to 
call attention to excite further inquiry, 
that the notice was communicated to the 
society. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Mr. West, in his very interesting 
journal of his residence at the Red Kiver 
Colony, lately published, relates the fol- 
lowing tri. ition curreatamoug the Northi- 
American Indiaus: it seems, however, to 
bear marks of modern interpolation. 
“ ‘They spoke of an universal deluge, which 
they said was commonly believed by ail 
Indians. When the flood came and de- 
stroyed the world, they say that a very 
great man, called Wasackoochack, made 
alarge raft, and embarked with otters, 
beavers, deer, and other kinds of animals. 
After it had floated upon the waters for 
some time, he put out an otter, with a 
long piece of shag canappy orleathern cord 
tied to its leg ; aud it dived very deep with- 
out finding any bottom, and was drowned. 
Hethen put outa beaver, which was equal- 
ly unsuccessful, and shared the same fate. 
At length he threw out a musk rat that 
dived and brought up a little mud in its 
mouth, which Wwsackoochack took, and, 
placing in the palm of his hand, he blew 
upon it till it greatly enlarged itself, and 
formed a good piece of the earth. He 
then turned outa deer that soon returned, 
which led him to suppose that the earth 
was not large enough ; and blowing upon 
it again its size was greatly increased, 
so that a loon’ which he then sent out 
never returned. The new earth being 
now of a sufficient size, he turned adrif2 
all the animals that he had reserved.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Among the improvements in the inter- 
nal affairs of South America, we observe 
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with great pleasure the great attention 
which is devoted to the regulation of the 
prisons. The following tacts, we doubt 
not, will interest our readers. 

In the prisons of South America, till 
iately, were to be found prisoners of every 
description ; ure inneceut and the guilty, 
the young and the old, men and women, 
all confounded together, and shut up in 
dark, damp, and unwholsoine dungeons. 
‘lorture was employed to oblige them to 
coutessimagiaary or imputed erunes: and 
severe puatsliments were made use of, 
such as whippiog, to niaintain order, and 
humbie the unmtortunate prisoners. An 
American wiiter, after the Revolution in 
isi7, deseripes as follows the pernicious 
efiects of such a system of prisou disci- 
pline. “With us a manis anprisoucd— 
not that he should be corrected, but that 
he shoald suller; met that he should la- 
bour, but that he should be in totai idle- 
sabes 5 not thet he should receive a warn- 
ing, but accumulated misery. If we enter 
prisous, we behold bundreds 


One of these } 
of mea, Cover 
YDakeuuess > Wwe observe them emaciated, 
und tooking Uke specives; loaded wita 
chatas; Gembliing at the presence of an 
insolent guard, who delivers them their 
pittance of food, and treats them with in- 
sult,” Mlauy were stuipped of every thing, 
and slut up im ueisome dungeons fora 





the er was to load the condeimned 
prisot mers with heavy chats, by which 
means the insecurity of the bui idings wats 
to be compensated for: he was to keep 
them totally sectuded ; and to introduc 
at his own will aud pleasure, such articles 
of feed as the fiiends of the prisoners, 
or other chariiable persous, presented at 
the prison. Prisoners who had no rela- 
tions, or who were not fortunate enough 
to excite the commiseration of their com- 
panions, have been known to die from 
want. Jo Lima there were ouly two pri- 
sons calculated to hold about two hund- 
red individuals, at a time when the popu- 
lation of the city amounted to 52,027 
souls. ‘he capital of Chili, the popula- 
tion of which exceeds 50,000 inhabitants, 
contained but one, and that avery bad 
prison. At Buenos Ayres, amidst 60,000 
imhabitants, there were two prisons: and 
in other places the proportion was, also, 
very deficient, in consequence of which 
the prisoners suffered greatly. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, the 
dungeons of the Inquisition were destined 
to contain persons suspected of treason. 
The punistinents inflicted by this diaboli- 
cal institution were, also, extensively adop- 
ted in the civil prisons. in those of Lima, 
Abascal, the Spanish viceroy, establish- 
ed subterrancan dungeous (called ** Lnfier- 
nillos,”’ or little hells,) which were so cou- 
structed, that a person when shut in them 
could not sit, stand, or lie down, or 
place himself in any natural position. 


d with rags, or ina state of 


period almost forgotten, The business of 
ole 


Into these dunceons were torust the vic. 
tims of de spotic m; andif ever the ¥ came 
out of them, if was only to mourn over 
their existence, being rendered helpless 
for the rest of their lives, Cr ippled, or sub- 
ject to the most acute, and generally in 
curable, diseases. : 

In October, 1821, General San Martin 
visited in person the prisons of Lima, ac- 
companied by the ministers of state, the 
judges, and various other persons calcu- 
lated to give solemnity to the occasion. 
Upon carefully investigating the state ot 
the pending causes several prisoners were 
set at libe:ty, others were relieved trom 
their heavy fetters, and directions were 
given that the trials of the remainder 
should be brought to a conclusion in the 
space of twenty days. The General also 
wbolished all kinds of torture ; aud pro- 
hibited the use of the horrible Infiernillos 
He turther gave orders for the mitrodue- 
tion of useful labour, that the criminal 
might be converted into an industrious 
and usetul member of society. Even in 
the midst of the clamour of arms, and 
Wien all disposable resources were scaree- 
ly suijicient to secure their own existence 

he government have made yreat eflorts 
to improve the construction and dise ipline 
of the prisons. 

The tollowing are a few of the bene- 
ficial arrangements which have been re- 
cently enacted m several South-American 
States. 

The city of Buenos Ayres now con- 
taius five prisons ; one for debtors ex- 
clusively ; a sccond ef the police; a third 
for intiitary wink marines; a fourth for 
untricd offenders ; a fitth for persons con- 
victed and condemned to the public works. 
lu Chili, in ISUS, it was established, that 
“no citizen shall be confined in fetters.”’ 
In the same year, the senate resolved, 
that weekly Visits shall be paid to evers 
prison, and accounts ot the results of such 
Visits transipitted to the court of justice. 
In Mareh 1822, the government of Peru 
established aimostusetul and humane code 
of rules, for the regulation of all the pri- 
sous of the state. Every prison is to have 
four separate departments; the first divi- 
sion to contain those accused of criminal} 
offences; the second females; the third 
prisoners under the age of 15; and the 
fourth those committed for debt. Each 
prison is to have an atleaide, and an adju- 
tant, one of whom shall constantly attend 
at the prison, and be subject to the strict- 
estresponsibility. In the course of every 
twenty-four hours, the pr isoners shall be 
Visited by the surgeon, in order that if any 
be ill, they may be passed without delay 
to the infirmary. The doors of the wards 


are opened at six in the morning in sum- 
mer, and at seven in winter: the prison- 
ers attend to the cleanliness of their re- 
spective wards, and are occupied in use- 
fuleimployments. Any prisoner who con- 
ducts himself improperly is punished by 
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solitary confinement. The constitution 
of Columbia, promulgated in October, 
1821, lays down as a rule, that “ every 
man shall be presumed to be innocent, 
until declared guilty by due process of 
law.’ The 162d article expresses, that 
no gaoler shallreceive any person without 
an order signed by the proper authorities, 
setting forth the reasons of imprisonment, 
a copy of which shall be given to the de- 
tained person. Article 163 forbids the 


THEOLOGY. 

A Collection of the Promises of the Gos- 
pel, arranged under their proper Heads ; 
with Reflections and Exbortations dedu- 
ced from them; by John Colquhoun, D. 
D. Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 4s. 

Hints on Christian Experience ; by the 
Rev. Charles Watson, Minister of Burnt- 
island. 

Regard to the Affairs of Others. A 
Discourse ; by the Rev. R. Morrison, D. 
D. of China. 

A Funeral Sermon for the late Rev. S. 
Parr, LL. D.; by the Rev. 9. Butler, D. 
D. Archsleacon of Derby. 

Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Chris- 
tian Indian ; by R. Anderson, Is. 6d. 

Beneficial Influence of Knowledge ; by 
the Rev. R. Keynes. S8vo. Is. 

The Progress of Dissent; by a Non- 
conformist. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Scientia Biblica, 3 vols. royal Svo. 5l. ; 
demy 8vo. 3/. 

A History of the Christian Church, 
from its Erection at Jerusalem to the pre- 
sent Time; on the Plan of Milner; by the 
Rev. John Fry, B. A. Svo. 12s. 

Calvinistic Predestination repugnant to 
Scripture; by the Very Rev. Richard 
Graves, D. D. 

A Caution to Protestants, and Warn- 
ing to Catholics; a Sermon; by the Rey. 
W. Marsh. Is. 6d. 

An Inquiry into what it is to preach 
Christ, and the best Mode of preaching 
Him; by the Rev. R. Lloyd. 8vo. Qs. 
The Liturgy of the Church of England, 


BISHOPSGATE DISTRICT COMMIT- 
TEE FOR CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

We have much pleasure in noticing the 

First Report of this highly useful local 

institution ; the plans and proceedings of 


Hist of New Wudlications. 


Religious Xutelliqence. 
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aleaide or gaoler to prohibit the prisoner 
from having communication with any 
person, except in cases where the order 
of commitment contains a clause for se- 
clusion, and this is not to be continued 
longer than three days. ‘The 168th arti- 
cle declares, that ‘‘ any kind of treatment 
which aggravates the punishment deter- 
mined by the laws is acrime.’’ It is also 
directed that the prisons shall be regu- 
larly visited. 


considered as a Summary of Religion, « 

Course of Instruction, and a Form of De- 

votion ; by the Rev. Basil Woodd. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Historical Outline of the Greek Revo- 
lution. S8vo. ds. 

History of Napoleon’s Expedition to 
Russia ; by General Count Segur. 2 vols. 
Svo. 30s. 

The present Laws relating to Savings 
Banks in England, omitting repealed 
Clauses ; with Notes, Forms, &c.; by a 
Barrister. l2mo. 3s. 

Tables of the New System of Weights 
and Measures. 5s. 

Going too Far. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Jerusalem regained. Svo. 8s. 

Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 
with Notes; by S. W. Singer, Esq. 2 vols. 
Svo. 3Us. 

Life of Schiller; with an Examination 
of his Works. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, 2 
vols. 8vo. French, 16s. ; English, 18s. 

Account of the Life and Writings of 
Thomas Brown, M. D.; by the Rev. D. 
Welsh. S8vo. 14s. 

liinerary of a Traveller in the Wilder- 
ness; by Mrs. Taylor. 8vo. 6s. 

The Death of Absalom; a Seatonian 
Prize Poem; by the Rev. H. S. Beres- 
ford. 2s. 6d. 

The Lay of Truth: a Poem; by the 
Rev. J. Joyee. 6s. 

Remains of the Rev. C. F. Schwartz, 
consisting of his Letters and Journals ; 
with a Sketch of his Life. Partl. 8s. 





which we strongly recommend, especially 
to our clerical readers, as an excellent 
model and incentive in their efforts to es- 
tablish parochial or district committees in 
connexion with the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 
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Prefixed to the Report is a list of reso- 
lutions passed at the first annual meeting ; 
the lord Bishop of Chester, rector of the 
parish, and president and treasurer of the 
institution, in the chair. The addresses 
delivered on that occasion are not prefix- 
ed to the Report ; but we have understood 
that they were highly interesting, and well 
calculated to promote the excellent designs 
of the institution. The zeal and unwea- 
ried diligence of Bishop Blomfield in pro- 
moting education, and the circulation of 
the Scriptures, the Prayer-book, and other 
religious publications, in his parish and 
diocese, have met with their best reward 
in the practical benefits which, by the 
blessmg of God, have followed his exer- 
tions. 

The Report commences with a bricf 
sketch of the plan and proceedings of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
Jedge, the particulars of which are too 
familiar to our readers to need transcrip- 
tion. The Report then adverts as follows 
to the operations of the Bishopsgate Aux- 
iliary. 

“it is with much pleasure that the 
Committee request the attention of the 
subscribers to a detail of those operations, 
in which they have a more immediate and 
local interest, and the good eflects of 
which are not to be judged of simply and 
entirely by the number of books, which 
appear to have been distributed. An 
opinion was expressed, at the first forma- 
tion of this Committee, that the gratuitous 
distribution of Bibles, Prayer-books, and 
Religious Tracts was less desirable than 
the sale of them at very reduced prices ; 
for it is well known, that the poor set a 
greater value upon that which they have 
purchased out of their honest earnings, 
than upon that which comes to them, per- 
haps unasked, but at all events unbought. 
Add to which, that their readiness to buy 
even at a low price, proves their desire of 
possessing. At the same time, regarding 
the word of God as absolutely necessary 
to every Christian who can read ii, your 
Cominiitee by no means approve of ex- 
acting from the poor a greater price for 
Bibles and Prayer-books tian is sufficient 
to give them a certain fecling of property 
in the books which they buy ; and there- 
fore it was recommended, at the com- 
mencement of this undertaking, that the 
reduced prices of the books on the So- 
ciety’s catalogue, should be still further 
reduced, for sale amongst the poor of 
this district, by means of a fund formed 
by donations. The result has been very 
encouraging. The poor have evinced 
great alacrity in purchasing the books of- 
fered to them on these terms; and the 
whole number of Bibles, Testaments, and 


Common-Prayer Books, which your Com. 
mittee have distributed, with the excep. 
tion of two Bibles and two Common-Pray. 
er Books, have been sold at the reduced 
prices. The smaller tracts have been in 
some instances sold, and in many giver, 
to the purchasers of Bibles and Prayer- 
books. ‘The following is the account of 
books which bave been issued from the 
Committee's depository within the last 
year :—Bibles, 215; Testaments, 126; 
Common-Prayer Books, 355; Books and 
Tracts, SYO; forming a total of 1586 
Of these, one Welsh Testament and four 
Welsh Prayer-books have been sold ; four 
Testaments have been sold to Roman Ca- 
tholics, and two Prayer-bocks to a Ro- 
man Catholic for his Protestant wife and 


child. Two bundred and eighty-three of 


the tracts have been issued to the Sunday 
schools now established in this parish for 
the reception of those children who are 
not able to attend the daily National 
Schools ; and the Committee may be ex- 
cused for taking this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their anxious wish, that these 
Sunday schools, which are at preseut 
wholly conducted by gratuitous teachers, 
may be more generally known, and beiter 
supported. 

* In stating the number of books which 
have been distributed, in a district of lim- 
ited extent, the Coinmitiee wish to re- 
mind the subscribers, that, independently 
of the good which must always result 
from placing the word of God in the hands 
of a person who is desirous of receiving 
it, a great advantage accrues to the cause 
of religion through its ministers, wheu the 
clergy are made the imsiruments of con- 
veying that blessing to the poor. While 
presecuting an inquiry into the spiritual 
wants oftheir lock, they become acquaint 
ed with many imteresting and important 
facts, and find many unlooked-for oppor- 
tunities of doing good. The very circum- 
stance of their being seen so employed, is 
a sensible proof of the concern which they 
feeLfor the welfare of their charge, ‘ as 
they that must cive account,’ a proof 
which is generally appreciated as it de- 
serves to be. It is matter of fact, that, 
in this district many poor persons, while 
taking in religious books, have directed 
the attention of their clergyman to cases 
of distress aud sickness in their neigh- 
bourhood; and, what is more imporiant 
still, many, who had never attended any 
place of worship, having been induced to 
purchase a Bible or a Prayer-book, have 
ever since gone regularly to church: in- 
deed there has beew a sensible increase in 
the attendance of the poor at church since 
the institution cf this Committee. Being 
made acquainted with the testimonies of 
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the Lord, they have learned to love the 
courts of his house. Were there only 
ove well-attested instance of this sort, it 
might justly be considered as a sufficient 
return for the bounty of those who sup- 
port this institution, and for the labours 
of those by whom that bounty has beea 
dis spensed. 

“It must not be forgotten, that, hile 
it was one object of this Committee to 
provide for the spiritual wants of their 
immediate neighbourhood, another was, 
to contribute to the general desigus of the 
Society itself ; to throw its mite into that 
treasury, the contents of which may truly 


be said to be dedicated to the service of 


the Lord’s house. Accordingly, the sum 
of 761. has been paid to the Society’s trea- 
surers, being one-third of the donations 
aud subscriptions received by the District 
Committee ; and, in addition to this, the 
sum of 16/., being one-third of the money 
for books sold within the district.”—The 
donations and subscriptions for the year 
amount to 228/. and the sales of books to 
481. 

Most earnestly do we wish that an in- 
stitution such as this were in operation in 
every parish inthe kingdom. The plan 
of offering books to the poor at a cheap 
rate, instead of bestowing them as a free 
gift, is most wise, and we are glad to find 
the members of the Secicty for promoting 
Christian Knowledge adopting this amoug 


other improvements in the machinery of 


benevolence. Formerly, with the most 
pious and charitable intentions, a notice 
was affixed to the books issued by the So- 
ciety, entreating that no person would sell 
its publicatio us. The Bishopsgate Com- 
Inittee receive and invite ‘‘ annual sub- 
scriptions or occasional contributions, how- 
ever sinall;” so that besides their more 
wealthy contributors, their list of _sub- 
ecribers contains many who give from 2s. 
6d. to 5s. annually. And why, we would 
ask, in spite of the charge of meanness 
and cruelty which has been so strangcly 
urged against receiving small gratuities, 
should not the alms even of the laboufing 
classes themselves be welcomed, when 
thus bestowed for their own benefit and 
the benefit of others! Why should 

subscriber of half-a-crown yearly, or, as 
is a common practice in some other insti- 
tutions of a weekly penny, (according to 
the apostolic injunction, 1 Cor. xvi. 2.) 
be deprived of the luxury of casting his 
mite into the treasury uf Christian bene- 
volence, in behalf of a cause equally dear 
to the rich and the poor, the young and 
the old, to male and to female, it they 
alike feel, as they ought, a personal con- 
cera in the religion which they profess ? 


Most justly does the Report before us re 

mark, that ‘ it wiil be the constant prayer 
of all who fec! the power of the Gospc! 
in their own hearts, that he who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us 
froin all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works, 
may bless the labours of his servants in 
the work of converting souls, and day by 
day enlarge the boundaries of his kingdom 
upon earth.” 

Fully concurring in this devout aspira- 
tion, we earnestly pray for the blessing of 
God upon this institution, and upon tiose 
who have conducted its concerns with so 
laudable a spirit of wisdom, couciliation, 
and zealous piety. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Twenty-fourth Report of the So- 
ciety having been lately published, we are 
enabled to lay before our readers as copi- 
ous a summary as our limits will allow, of 
its proceedings during the year. 


West-Jfrica Mission. 


Of the West-Africa Mission the Com- 
mittee know not whether to speak with 
joy or sorrow. Inno one year has it ever 
suffered a greater loss in its friends and 
labourers—while in no one year, has there 
been a more evident blessing on their 
labours. Those who have died, have died 
in the Lord; thanking God for calling 
them to this work, and glorifying his holy 
name in the midst of their sufferings. 
The surviving missionaries scem to have 
had their faith elevated above the trying 
circumstances in which they have beci 
placed, and to have become more entirely 
united, and devoied to their work. 

An extract of a letter from the Rey. G. 
R. Nylander, dated July 21, 1823, vers 
feclingly details the destitute state of the 
colony, and of Freetown in particular, in 
respect of religious instruction :—“ By 
the removal of so many of our number, 
places have become vacant; and others, 
that were vacant before, remain still un- 
provided for. Freetownis almost destitute. 
Two simple-hearted and pious chaplains 
are much wanted in Freetown; and two 
missionaries of the same description will 
find plenty of employment. There is a 
congregation of about 200 disbanded sol- 
diers, in a place called the camp: these 
people, and about 200 more near the camp, 
have no teacher. One Sunday, after hav- 
ing attended to the duties of the church at 
Freetown, | called at the camp; and saw 
about 100 people assembie¢d in their little 
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church—a wattled house with grass roof: 
one of the soldiers had acted as minister. 
In subsequent letters, the destitute state 
of several of the country towns is forcibly 
depicted. ; 

The tate Sir Charles MacCarthy also 
pleaded earnestly for further aid. * As 
long,” says he, “‘ as { have my health, and 
his Majesty may require my preseace on 
the coast, I shall promote, to the utmost 
of my power, the religious instruction of 
this part of his dominions; and more par- 
ticularly so, of the liberated Afvicans, 
who, from the forlorn condition in which 
they are landed, more peculiarly call for 
assistance. Here, as every where, assis- 
tance and means are required; otherwise 
all must end in unavailiug wishes. | shall 
end this letter, by again expressing my 
sincere thanks for the aid which | have 
obtained from the Society ; and leave it 
to the liberality of your own feelings to 
be thuroughly convinced, that, in regret- 
ting the want of a sufficient number of 
zealous missionaries, | am thus bearing 
the strongest and most positive testimony 
to the value which I set upon the labours 
ef those whom I have had.” 

The Committee were anxious, not only 
to supply the colony with teachers in its 
present state of urgent need, but to make 
the best arrangements in their power for 
the future. In reference to this subject, 
they determined to propose to his Majes- 
ty’s Government, that the Society should 
take on itself the preparation and support 
of all the English clergymen which were 
found necessary for the service of the co- 
fony, whether in Freetown or in the towns 
of the liberated Africans—these clergy- 
men to be approved by his Majesty through 
the Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department—the Society having the pow- 
er of placing them, with the concurrence 
of the Governor, as loca! circumstances 
may require. [t was proposed that Gov- 
ernment should provide, in each of the 
country parishes, for the education of its 
inhabitants, and for their civil superinten- 
dance, under the authority and direction 
of the clergyman. This arrangement has 
been since settled, and will regulate the 
future measures of the Society. 

Considerable difficulty has arisen in 
conducting the Adult Schools among the 
liberated Africans. It appears, however, 
that, in proportion as religion influences 
the people, a desire of knowledge and di- 
ligence in attaining it discover themselves. 

To native teachers the Committee look, 
under the peculiar circumstances of Afri- 
ca, with earnest hope, that, while special 
attention is paid to their due instruction 
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and preparation, the blessing of God wil! 
be granted ; and they adduce satisfactory 
proof of the competence of the natives 
acquire all needful knowledge. 

The Committee trust that the arrange- 
ment with Government, in connexion with 
the supply of labourers by means of the 
Institution at Islington, will enable the 
Society to pursue its objects in Sierra Le- 
oue Ou that scale which is required both 
for the good of the colony itself, and for 
its efficient influence on the surrounding 
tribes ; for both these objects are compre- 
hended im the Society's design. 

_ To instruct the many thousands of na- 
tives who were liberated from slave ves- 
sels was a task of peculiar difficulty, un- 
dey the circumstances of a climate so un- 
favourable to Europeans. Before any 
considerable progress could be made, the 
natives, speaking many different langua- 
ges and dialects, were to be made acquain- 
ted with the English language ; as it was 
most important to meit them down, as 
soon as possible, into one community 
The christian [ustitution also was estab- 
lished in order to traim native teachers, 
not only for the service of their country- 
men in the colony, but to convey the 
knowledge of Christianity to their own 
tribes, whenever a way should be open te 
them. 

The Committee continue to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity in their pow 
er to obtain a. curate information relative 
to the mission, from unabiassed persons. 
A Naval Officer on the station thus writes 
on this subject:—“ Regent, and the other 
liberated towas, have surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations, in all points of 
view; and I trust this good work will 
prosper. If God is on its side, who can 
be against it? And that His Spirit bas 
wrought wonderfully in the hearts of hun- 
dreds, 1 think there are evident marks. 
ludeed, I myself found such, in the visits 
which [| made to their buts. Their con- 
duct at church is, beyond every thing, 
good. I had the pleasure to see about 
1700 in the church at Regent, and to join 
with them in praising God from whom all! 
blessings flow. My feelings, on this oc- 
easjon, were more than I can express. I 
was present, most likely, at the liberation 
of many of these people, when I was ou 
this station, some years ago. Then the 
place was an impenetrable wood, the 
haunt of wild beasts: and now, to find 
myself in a good church, with so large « 
congregation, offering up my humble 
prayers and thanksgivings tothat God who 
has been pleased hitherto so mercifully to 
preserve me—you may better conceire, 
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than I can express, the feelings of one so 
situated. The children’s unprovement 
astonished me much. I passed four days 
in the mountains. Regent was my head- 
quarters, and [ did all in my power to 
elicit truth; and you may judge what de- 
light I have experienced, from finding 
every thing so much surpass ny expecta- 
tions.” 

We cannot follow the Committee through 
the details from all the stations; but we 
shall select as a specimen a few particulars 
respecting the interesting scttlementof Re- 
gent. The report of the late Mr. John- 
sou, written about a mouth before his 
lamented decease, gave the following par- 
ticulars. - 

“As it respects Regent’s Town, the 

work of the Lord is proceeding as betore. 
Divine service has been regularly attend- 
ed by the communicants and the other 
inhabitants. The schools continue to im- 
prove. We have had several additions 
to our congregation and the schools, by 
the arrival of slave vessels ; and our popu- 
lation now amounts to upwards of 2000 
persons. The people behave quietly and 
orderly. The youths in the seminary con- 
tinue to walk worthy of the high vocation 
wherewith they are cailed. ‘They have 
made considerable progress in their stu- 
dies, and promise well for future useful- 
ness. 
“The number of scholars is 1079. 
There are 710 persons who can read. 
The number of the communicants, inclu- 
ding 48 candidates, willbe about 450. Our 
last anniversary of the Regent’s-town 
Branch Missionary Association was very 
interesting. The collection after the mee- 
ting amounted to 10/. Since October last, 
7470 bushels of cassada and 1421 bush- 
els of cocoa have been issued ; and there 
is now enough in the people’s farms to 
supply them with half rations throughout 
the year. The new road to the sea is 
nearly completed. Some of the people 
have begun to trade in the country: one 
canoe has been purchased, and another 
hired for that purpose: one man has al- 
ready delivered two tons and sixteen 
bushels of rice. The fishery has com- 
menced, and promises to become a per- 
manent benefit to the town.” 

From Sherbro country, Mr. Nylander 
reports well of the continued endeavours 
of the brothers George and Stephen Caul- 
ker to instruct the natives under the au- 
thority of their family. Divine service is 
regularly performed in Buliom. They 
réad prayers, and sing hymns; and read 
portions of Scripture, of George Caulker’s 
translation, when he addresses the people 
onthe passage read. G. Caulker, anx- 
ious for his own improvement that he may 
be the better able to instruct his people, 


has applied to the Society for a small li- 
brary, which the Committee have readily 
presented to him. The Committee con- 
tinue to afford every assistance in their 
power to this first attempt of native chiefs 
to benefit their own country. 

‘The cause of true religion,’ remark 
the Committee, ‘‘ cannot, indeed, but have 
to contend with many and serious impedi- 
ments, in a station, surrounded as this is 
on every side, by the empire of those anti- 
christs which God has, in inscrutable wis- 
dom, permitted to degrade and oppress 
the church.” 


’ 


Mediterranean Mission. 


A printer has been sent out for the ser- 
vice of this mission, who took with him 
founts of Greek and Arabic types. Mr. 
Jowett had determined on a visit to Sy- 
ria, in order to carry his researches into 
that part of the surrounding shores which 
he had not before explored. He was well 
furnished with the Scriptures and tracts. 
His purpose was to reach Jerusalem with 
all convenient speed, and to spend about 
six months in Syria. At Alexandria, he 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Salt. 
Here he received an application by the 
British inhabitants, requesting the assist- 
ance of the Society in obtaining for them 
a stated English minister. Many cir- 
cumstances concurred in rendering such 
ab appointment highly important ; and 
a clergyman so situated might render 
most valuable aid to the objects of the 
Society. The Committee promised the 
assistance desired, as soon as might be in 
their power. 

Of the general state of things in that 
part of Egypt, Mr. Jowett writes: “It 
has been a matter of great joy to me dur- 
ing these few days, to compare the pres- 
ent state of things with what it was five 
years ago. God has certainly blessed, 
and is still blessing, His cause in these 
parts. It is impossible to say to whom, 
or to what, in particular, this is owing: it 
is the result of a series of impulses, which 
have, from year to year, been communi- 
cated to Egypt. May the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have the means promptly 
to meet the wants of the people! But my 
mind is more deeply impressed than ever, 
with the need which we have of more la- 
bourers.”’ 

Having availed himself of the opportu- 
nity of entering afresh into many interes- 
ting topics relative to Egypt and Abyssi- 
nia, Mr. Jowett left Alexandria for Syria. 
In this visit he collected much interesting 
information on various points connected 
with the future objects and operations of 
the Society. 

(To be continued.) 
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PARIS BIBLE SOCIETY. 


We have received the monthly “ Bulle- 
tins of the Paris Bible Society, up toa re- 
cent date, and wish that our limits allowed 
us to translate very largely from these in- 
teresting documents. Feeling as we do 
most deeply interested in all that concerns 
the promotion of true piety in France, and 
especially in the religious prosperity of 
our tellow-Christians of the Protestant 
communion, we have learned with the 
greatest satisfaction the success with which 
it has pleased God to bless the operations 
of this most important institution. For 
the present we must content ourselves 
with the following passages from the do- 
cuments before us, to which we may find 
another opportunity of again adverting. 

The Society most properly lays down 
#s the foundation of all its proceedings 
that traly Protestant and Scriptural max- 
im, that ‘the sacred books of the Old and 
New Testament contain the foundations of 
eur faith, all the priociples which should 
guide us in the preseut world, and all 
those truths which lead to happiness in 
that which is to come. Hence the pri- 
mary duty of a Christian is to read and 
meditate upon the Bible, and the greatest 
blessing which man can offer to his fellow- 
creatures, is to place this Divine book 
within their reach.” 

Speaking of the success which has fol- 
lowed the exertions of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Committee 


justly remark: “ It would be a great mis- 


take to imagine that these maguificent re- 
sults are due principally to the richer clas- 
ses of society. For in the first place the 
English Government has no connexion 
with the Bible Society, although the prin- 
ces of the royal family, the ministers of 
state, and the nobility, may individually 
be members of it. More than two thirds 
of the sum it has received proceeds from 
the voluntary contributions of artisans, 
mechanics, and labourers; it is the pro- 
duce of their savings; it includes even 
the mite of the widow and orphan.” 

The Committee proceed to point out 
the great importance of a Biblical Institu- 
tion, with reference to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their own commuuaion. 

“‘ The French Protestants have not been 
strangers to the general feeling which is 
bringing evangelical Christians back with 
renewed ardour to the regulating code of 
their faith. To the reasons which their 
fellow-Christians in other countries had to 
promote this object, their peculiar situa- 
tion added others still more urgent. It 
was necessary to supply in the bosom of 
their own families the loss of those Bibles 


which were destroyed at the period of the 
suppression of the Reformed Church ; 
a loss which could be but very partially 
repaired during the years of revolution 
and war which succeeded without inter- 
ruption from the re-establishment of their 
rights till the restoration. It was neces 
sary also to provide for replacing those 
Bibles, which, although they had escaped 
destruction, were no longer fit for use, the 
language not being sufficiently intelligi- 
ble. It was necessary to supply the m- 
creasing wants of successive generations, 
to whom the improvement in intellectual 
education, which is generally perceptible 
in the most numerous classes of society, 
renders reading at once more casy and 
more necessary. The importance of the 
measures which supply this deficiency ap- 
pears with an imcreased weight of evi- 
dence when it is considered that the Pro- 
testants are scattered in the midst of a 
large Catholic population, and that they 
are destitute in many places not only of 
public worship, but also of every means 
of religious instruction. Must not this 
motive render the possession of the Bible 
even more indispensable (if we may so 
speak) to them than to their fellow-Chris- 
tians in other countries? And if it be re- 
collected again that France is deprived of 
all those public and private institutions 
which, since the time of the Reformation, 
have in Protestant states supplied the or- 
dinary demands by new editions of the 
sacred Scriptures, is it not absolutely ne- 
cessary for the French Protestants to es- 
tablish among themselves a special insti- 
tution, which alone is capable of supply- 
ing wants so various, and so calculated to 
affect every benevolent heart !" 

It must be truly gratifying to British 
Protestants to witness the zeal with which 
the cause of Bible Societies is espoused 
by the members of sister communions on 
the continent. ‘‘ With few exceptions,” 
remark the Committee, ‘‘all the Reform- 
ed consistorial churches possess biblical 
establishments, which proves that their 
ecclesiastical authorities unanimously ac- 
knowledge their necessity and utility. In 
the small number of those churches which 
are still deprived of Bible Societies, mea- 
sures are being taken to establish them as 
soon as possible.” 

The parent and auxiliary committees 


have wisely taken every opportunity of 


giving the utmost publicity to their pro- 
ceedings. 

“ Independently,” they remark, ‘of the 
wish which the several Committees felt 
to give an account to the subscribers of 
the disposal of the funds which were im- 
trusted to them, they resolved to under- 
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take this task from the conviction which 
they feel, that the prosperity, and even 
the support, of the Bible Society in 
France, absolutely requires that its ob- 
ject, its principles, its constitution, its la- 
bours, the amount and expenditure of its 
funds, the names of the persons who com- 
pose it, and of those who manage it in all 
its departments, shall be made as pablic 
as possible, and that it is by this publicity 
that every effort that malevolence or ig- 
norance may direct against the simple and 
eminently religious object of this institu- 
tion, will be defeated.” 

The Society have distributed, directly 
or indirectly, more thaw fifty thousand 
copies of the holy Scriptures. Without 
such an institution, it would have been 
difficult, not to say impossible, to supply 
a very small part of the necessities which 
existed in France. 

Among the Bibles printed under the di- 
rection of the Society, is a stereotype im- 
pression in large octavo, occording to the 
version called Ostervald’s: of which 400 
Bibles, and 2,000 Testaments are already 
struck off, and a new impression is going 
to be put to press. The Society is mak- 
ing preparations for publishing Bibles in 
various sizes; among others a Bible in 
folio, or in quarto, for the use of families 
and for public worship, and pocket Testa- 
ments. 

In order to offer to the French Protes- 
tants a constant supply of Bibles and 
Testaments of the two versons of Martin 
and Ostervald, the Society requires very 
considerable funds; which, the Commit- 
tee remark, depend principally upon the 
support of female Bible Societies, and 
the numerous Bible Associations, which 
are already formed in Paris, and in other 
parts of the kingdom. Some of these 
latter are composed of artisans and me- 
chanics, others of agricultural labourers, 
and many even of children at school. 
These, as well as the female societies, 
are established, the Committee state, up- 
on the model of those with which Eng- 
land abounds; their object is to collect 
weekly and monthly contributions, either 
to procure Bibles for those of their mein- 
bers who are still destitute of them, or to 
increase the general funds of the Society, 
and to enable the central Committee to 
meet its official expenses, to procure new 
stereotype plates, and to make gratuitous 
grants of Bibles for Paris and the depart- 
ments. These last amounted, last year, 
to the sum of more than 28,000 francs, 
without reckoning the depots of Bibles and 
Testaments which have been established 
in different parts of the kingdom—The 
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Committee attest, that “the Bible Socie- 
ties and Asociations have already produ- 
ced the most beneficial effects in France. 
They have reanimated Christian piety ; 
they have brought the members of the 
two Protestant communions, formerly too 
much dispersed, nearer together, and have 
formed a new bond of union between the 
Reformed Churches. They have exhibit- 
ed to all classes of society, Protestants 
zealous in the cause of religion, which is 
also that of good order and good mor- 
als.” And they add: “‘ The purity of the 
Bible Society’s objects, and the publicity 
given to all its operations, which their ve- 
ry nature exposes openly, and renders 
incompatible with any design foreign to 
the simplicity of its aim; in short, inten- 
tions so perfectly upright, and so benevo- 
lent, cannot fail of conciliating the good 
will of Christians not of our communion, 
and ought to secure to us more and more 
of the high protection of a government 
which justly considers the support of reli- 
gion as among the first of its duties. But 
the most solid support of our confidence, 
and the only immoveable foundation of 
our hopes, is in that Divine Providence 
which, in the sight of the principal na- 
tions of the five divisions of the globe, has 
already impressed upon the labourers of 
the Bible Society the seal of its august 
sanction, by granting to them a protec- 
tion which may justly be compared to 
that with which it surrounded the first 
heralds of the Gospel and the enterprises 
of our glorious Reformers.” 

The Committee give the following strik- 
ing epitome of the rapid advances of the 
Biblical cause. “In 1804, a small society 
of friends to the Bible is formed in Eng- 
land: in 1824, three thousand Bible As- 
sociations, more or less numerous, are 
employed in distributing it in every part 
ot the globe. In 1804, the parent Socie 
ty receives contributions to the amount of 
six hundred pounds for the promotion of 
its object: in the beginning of 1824, its 
receipts have amounted to more thana 
million sterling. In 1804, measures are 
taken for printing some thousands of co- 
pies of the Bible in English and Welch: 
in 1824, more than five millions of copies 
of the sacred Scriptures in an hundred 
and forty languages of every part of the 
habitable globe, had been dispersed by 
the exertions of . Bible Societies. Who 
can calculate the amount of good which 
has hence resulted! God only knows it; 
but eternity will reveal it. But does not 
this unexpected success prove that God 
favours the efforts of associations employ- 
ed in the distribution of his word:” 
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HOUSE OF REFORM FOR FEMALE 
CHILDREN. 


The following benevolent proposal has 
been issued for instituting a house of dis- 
cipline and school of reform for viciously 
disposed and neglected female children. 

**Many calls have been of late made 
upon the public attention, to institute soci- 
eties for checking various species of crime; 
but as it is still more desirable to prerent 
than to remedy an evil, it is respectfully 
submitted to the benevolence of the Bri- 
tish public.—Ist, That as yet no institu- 
tion has been formed for the specific ob- 
ject of arresting the progress of vice in 
the minds of female children already con- 
taminated by actual guilt.—2d, That the 
experiment has been tried with great suc- 
cess in the case of boys by the Philanthro- 
phic Society, the Refuge for the Destitute, 
and other establishments ; where, by their 
valuable exertions, many have been check- 
edin their career of wickedness; and, in- 
stead of becoming amenable to the of- 
fended laws of their country, are now res- 
tored to the community, useful and res- 
pectable members of society :—and, 3d, 
That it is a lamentable fact, that there are 
now (January 1825) four female children 
under thirteen years of age in Newgate, 
two of whom are under sentence of death; 
unavoidably associating with the nume- 
rous old offenders, and habitually vicious 
inmates of that prison. It is therefore 
proposed, that an institution should be for- 


med for placing under strict discipline, 
and wholesome restraint, female children 
of vicious habits ; to correct them in their 
evil ways, and toprevent the confirmation 
of those practices, which im all human pro- 
bability must terminate in their destruction. 

“The necessity of such an establish- 
ment has presented itself very forcibly to 
the minds of those who have given rauch 
of their attention to the subject of female 
prisoners ; and finding upou inquiry, that 
none of the societies at present in exist- 
ence cap lend their valuable aid towards 
the reception of such objects, it is earn- 
estly hoped that this appeal to the British 
public will not be made in vain, but that 
a sufficient number will be found ready to 
contribute towards forming, sipporting, 
and perfecting a system from wich it is 
reasonable to expect, with the blessing of 
God, who alone can give the increase, 
that the amount of crime will be lessened, 
and the aggregate of good materic!'y aug- 
méuted.”’ 

It is intended that this establishment 
should be under the care of a Schoolmis- 
tress, with such other assistants as may 
be requisite ; that the children be careful- 
ly instructed in the holy Scriptures, read- 
ing, spelling, and needlework ; also, that 
they be employed in household labour, in 
proportion to their strength; and that 
plain clothing be provided for them dur- 
ing the time they remain in the institution. 

Subscriptions are received by Sir John 
Perring, Shaw & Co. Bankers, 72, Cornhill 
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View of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 

Franxct.—There appears to be great 
public discontent at the line of policy pur- 
sued by the government and the legisla- 
ture, especially respecting the reduction 
of the rentes, the indemnification to the 
emigrants, and the disgraceful sacrilege 
bill, which has passed both chambers. 
The commercial part of the community 
are also complaining of the injury inflic- 
ted upon the country by the refusal of the 
government to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of South America.—Sixty of the 
first banking and commercial houses in 
Paris have presented an address to the 
king urging his majesty to follow the ex- 
ample of England, and secure to his 
country its due share of the trade of that 
rising continent. Happy would it be for 
France and the world, if the French gov- 
ernment could be induced to retrace its 
steps, and to adopt, both in its political 
and ecclesiastical arrangements, those en- 
lightened and Christian principles which 
alone can secure peace and prosperity to 
its subjects.—Great preparations are be- 
ing made for the coronation. 

Po.tanp.—A proclamation has been is- 
sued by the Emperor Alexander for con- 


voking the third Diet, under the provi- 
sions of the constitution or charter. The 
emperor bitterly complains that in the 
Diet of 1820 there was displayed a most 
grievious spirit of disputation; to prevent 
which he has decreed, that the public shall 
be excluded from the chambers, in order 
that the speakers may not be seduced to 
court ‘‘an ephemeral popularity,’’ to the 
destruction of that tranquillity, and “ex- 
pected unanimity ,”’ which his majesty con- 
siders ought to prevail in their delibera- 
tions. His majesty also takes the oppor- 


tunity of reminding them that it was of 


his own ‘‘free will,” and “ paternal sen- 
timents,” that he bestowed a constitution 
upon his Polish subjects. Yet amidst this 
mockery of a constitution, we would not 
despair of good being ultimately effected 

Our own parliament was once equally ab- 
ject; and with far fewer opportunities of 
information from without, especiaily by 

means of the press, than may now be en- 
joyed even by a Polish senator or deputy, 
who seriously turns his thoughts to the 
business of legislation and the welfare of 
his country. The intercourse and colli- 
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every part of the country, will almost 
necessarily in the end favour the cause of 
public liberty; nor can the chambers be 
made so completely air-tight by an impe- 
rial decree as to prevent the sentiments 
and discussions of the members having 
some considerable influence upon the 
minds of their countrymen at large. 


Unitep Stares.—Mr. Adams, on ta- 
king the oath of office as President, de- 
livered an inaugural address, in which he 
depicts as follows the advances made by 
his country since the establishment of its 
independence. 

“The year of jubilee, since the first 
formation of our Union, is just elapsed ; 
that of the Declaration of our Indepen- 
dence is at hand. Since that period, a 
population of four millions has multiplied 
to twelve; a territory boanded by the Mis- 
sissippi has been extended from sea to 
sea; new states have been admitted to the 
Union, in numbers equal to those of the 
first confederation; treaties of peace, 
amity, and commerce, have been conclu- 
ded with the principal dominions of the 
earth; the people of other nations, inha- 
bitants of regions acquired, not by con- 
quest, but by compact, have been united 
with us in the participation of rights and 
duties, of our burdens and blessings ; the 
forest has fallen by the axe of our wood- 
men; the soil has been made fertile by 
the tilling of our farmers ; our commerce 
has whitened every ocean; the domin- 
ion of man over physical nature has been 
extended by the invention of our artists: 
liberty and law have marched hand in 
hand ; all the purposes of human associa- 
tion have been accomplished as effective- 
ly as under any other government on the 
globe ; and at a cost little exceeding, ina 
whole generation, the expenditure of oth- 
er nations in a single year. Such is the 
unexaggerated picture of our condition, 
under a constitution founded upon the 
Republican principle of equal rights.” 

Mr. Adams admits that there have been 
shades in this picture, caused by differ- 
ences of opinion upon the theory of Re- 
publicanism, the policy of America to- 
wards other states, and jealousies of sec- 
tional interests. All these, however, he 
states, are now at an end; and he ex- 
horts his countrymen to discard from 
their hearts every remaining vestige of 
political hostility. We feel much more 
inclined to congratulate our Transalantic 
brethren upon the substantial realities of 
this picture, than to protest against any 
partial exaggeration of the colouring; 
otherwise we might justly urge some 
abatements from these glowing descrip- 
tions, and not least that “ plague spot”’ of 
slavery which still infects so large a por- 
tion of the domestic soil of this land of 
freedom. 


But we forbear; long may Great Bri ° 


tain and these flourishing States continue 


ip sisterly amity, benefiting each other 
by their mutual intercourse and reci- 
procation of commerce, and promoting 
throughout the world those civil and reli- 
gious blessings which each so richly en- 


joys. 


Sourm Amenica.—The current in- 
intelligence from the whole family of the 
South and Central American States, Bra- 
zil partially excepted, continues to be of 
a gratifying character. Our readers will 
have seen, in another department-of the 
present Number, some interesting details 
relative to the improved criminal juris- 
prudence and discipline of the jails in 
several of the new States. The message 
addressed by the Vice-president of Co- 
lombia, (the President Bolivar being ab- 
sent with the army,) to the Congress of 
1825, is marked by great wisdom, liberal- 
ity, and firmness; and though at that pe- 
riod neither the decision of Great Britain 
to acknowledge their independence, nor 
the mortal blow to the power of Spain in 
Peru, was known: the executive govern- 
ment seemed perfectly confident of the 
stability and rapid prosperity of the Re- 
public.—A letter has appeared in the 


journals from Mr. Joseph Lancaster, da- 


ted Carraccas, in which he states that he 
is forming a school and a seminary for 
schoolmasters, and that a desire for edu- 
cation is very prevalent. ‘The same re- 
mark applies to the other new States. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, is 
sending out an agent to forward its be- 
nevolent designs in this vast continent. 


DOMESTIC. 

Intelligence has arrived from India of a 
series of decisive military successes in the 
contest with the Burmese. The whole 
Burman coast from Rangoon eastward, 
was subject to the British arms. The 
native forces, amounting to fifty or sixty 
thousand men, had been defeated with 
a loss of five thousand men killed and 
wounded ; and re-collecting their strength, 
to the number of twenty or twenty-five 
thousand, were again completely routed. 
We trust that a decisive issue has been 
thus put to the war; and we would hope 
that in the end these unhappy pagans 
may reap some solid advantages from the 
new relations which may be formed with 
an enlightened and Christian country ; 
but we stand appalled at the fearful sacri- 
fice of human life, British, Indian, and 
Burman, which has attended this sangui- 
nary contest, the causes and objects of 
which still remain unexplained. 

The proceedings in parliament have 
been interrupted by the Easter holidays ; 
since which the subject of Catholic eman- 
cipation has been the chief topic of dis- 
cussion. ‘The bill for anuulling the civil 
disqualifications of the Catholics, has 
passed the second reading in the house of 
commons by a majority of twenty-seven. 


P1825, 


Other bills have been introduced for rais- 
ing the scale of the elective franchise in 
Ireland, and allowing stipends to the Ro- 
man-Catholic clergy ; which provisions, 
it is contended, are politically necessary 
to lessen the influence which the abolition 
of civil disqualifications may throw into 
the popular scale, and to give the gov- 
ernment a counterpoising weight. The 
former measure is advocated by its friends 
on the ground of simple justice, as well 
as of absolute necessity ; the two latter 
are urged as matters of expediency, and 
chiefly with a view to quiet the fears of 
those who, from polilical views, object 
to the bill for emancipation. We forbear 
entering into any discussion of the sub- 
ject, especially as the details of the pro- 
posed countervailing plans are not before 
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the public while this sheet is going to 
press. 

The government measures for relaxing 
the restrictions on commerce have been 
fully detailed in parliament, but we have 
no space for the particulars. They are, 
however, liberal, and leave but few re- 
lics of the prohibitory system, and its 
attendant evils, Foreign corn and free- 
grown sugar are however still most impo- 
litically kept out of the British market ; 
but it is admitted that such a system can- 
not last much longer. Mr. Whitmore is 
about to propose some measures respect- 
ing corn this session ; and the king's min- 
isters have pledged themselves for a full 
parliamentary inquiry into the whok 
question next session 











Obituary, 





REV. W. READ. 

Tue uncertainty of life, and the 
consequent necessity of being con- 
stantly ready for the summons of 
death, are subjects constantly illus- 
trated and enforced: there are how- 
ever, some instances of sudden death 
which seem to proclaim these truths 
with a voice peculiarly audible and 
emphatic. Of this kind is that which 
Iam about briefly to detail. I re- 
fer to the lamented death of the 
Rev. William Read, A. M. formerly 
of St. Edmund Hall, and late Cu- 
rate of Stone Easton, Somersetshire. 
The calamity which terminated his 
valuable life, took place on the 14th 
of August last; but it is only recent- 
ly that it has occurred to the writer 
to offer this brief memorial to the 
readers of your publication, who 
will feel interested in the deceased, 
as the writer of the affecting little 
memoir of Thomas Hogg, the Scot- 
tish wanderer, which was inserted 
in your Number for January 1823, 
and has since been presented to the 
public in tracts of various: forms. 

The facts to which I allude, were 
these :—-Mrs. Read was recovering 
from a transient indisposition, when 
her affectionate husband took ad- 
vantage of a bright day to propose 
to her the benefit of air and exercise. 
Their eldest little boy, a child of 
more than ordinary promise, ac- 
companied them, and also a faithful 


man-servant. They took their drive, 
happy in each other’s society, and 
hailing the smiling sky and luxuriant 
fields as in unison with the joyful and 
grateful emotions of their hearts. 
How fair the prospect, but how soon 
to fade! we may apply to it the 
Psalmist’s words—“ The wind pass- 
eth over it, and it is gone.” Theis 
morning’s excursion was nearly com- 
pleted ; and they drew nigh to their 
home, when the horse set off at 
full speed, and became ungovern- 
able. Could they have kept the 
main road, they might have yet es- 
caped ; but the horse having been 
accustomed to a short cut down a 
lane, turned quickly round and rush- 
ed into it. The vehicle was dashed 
against a wall, and every individual 
in it severely injured: Mr. Read was 
taken up insensible; Mrs. Read’s 
skull was fractured, and her arm 
broken ; the child’s skull was frac- 
tured, and the servant’s shoulder 
dislocated! It is not easy to con- 
ceive a scene more heart-rending 
than that which presented itself on 
the return of the party, all of whom 
had but three hours previously left 
home in health and spirits. How 
forcibly does it inculcate the sacred 
admonition, “ Be ye also ready, for 
in such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of Man cometh!” Mr. Read 
remained in the same state of insen- 
sibility till the morning of the 16th ; 
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when his happy spirit, freed from 
the burden of the flesh, returned to 
God who gave it. The little boy 
recovered his faculties for a short 
space only, and was then observed 
to clasp his feeble hands, and utter, 
though indistinctly,) the Lord’s 
rayer, adding, “I am going to 
heaven.” His gentle spirit joined 
that of his father at the distance of 
only one hour. That so young a 
child should spontaneously com- 
mend his soul to God in prayer, in 
the hour of extremity, and under the 
pressure of such a weight of suffer- 
ing, is worthy of being recorded, as 
affording encouragement to parents 
to bring up their offspring in the our- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. 
Mr. Read was called from his 
labours at the early age of thirty- 
four, before he had borne much of 
the heat and burden of the day. 
No interval of returning reason oc- 
curred, during which he might bear 
his dying testimony to the truths 
which in the faithful discharge of his 
ministry it had been his constant 
endeavour to inculcate. The truly 
Christian spirit and happy consisten- 
cy of his conduct engaged the love 
and reverence of the poor, and com- 
manded the respect and esteem of 
all. Even those who thought his 
principles too uncompromising res- 
pected him for his consistency, and 
loved him for his exemplary conduct. 
What those principles were, may be 
collected by your readers from the 
little memoir already mentioned. — 
_ Having a numerous family (eight 
children under eleven years of age, ) 
Mr. Read had undertaken the “in- 
struction of pupils by whom he was 
affectionately loved and henoured, 
and who can testify to the parental 
kindness with which he studied beth 
their temporal and spiritual benefit. 
The afflicted widow is, through Di- 
vine mercy, after a long and painful 
illness, resiored to her little family. 
Mr. Read passed his life in so retired 
a manner that though all who knew 


him loved him, yet their number was 
but small. Divine grace had adorn- 
ed his character with many beautiful 
traits ; but these excellences were as 
unobtrusive as they were lovely, 
furnishing little upon which the pen 
of the biographer could dwell, though 
much upon which the recollections 
of friendship and affection cannot 
but expatiate. His piety too was of 
the like unostentatious kind. There 
are indeed records of it. It stands 
recorded in the language with which 
he was wont to commune with God 
and pour out his heart in secret. It 
stands recorded in the published 
production of his pen above men- 
tioned. It stands recorded, it is 
trusted, in the memory and in the 
hearts of some who drank in lessons 
of heavenly wisdom from his lips, 


and are following him as he followed . 


Christ. But its chief record is on 
high, and not te be divulged till that 
day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ. 

Up to the period of Mr. Read’s 
ordination his time was passed at 
school and the university, at neither 
of which places did any thing re- 
markable occur ; except indeed the 
most important of all events, and 
that on which he ever reflected with 
devout feelings of gratitude; namely, 
his being brought to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. This took 
place at the early age of fourteen, in 
consequence of which he was pre- 
served from falling into many of the 
sins peculiarly incideat to youth. 

Mr. Read served the curacy of 
Midsomer Norton, Somerset, seven 
years, and during four years of that 
period the cure of the neighbouring 
parish of Holcombe was added to bis 
ministerial duties. It is not too much 
to say, thatno individual in either of 
these parishes saw him depart with- 
out regret. The last four years of 
his ministry and of his life, were spent 
at Stone Easton, and terminated in 
the manner which it has been my 
painful office to record. J. 
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